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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  survey  of  second  language 
programs  for  English-speaking  children  in  Grades  I-IX  in  public  tax- 
supported  Canadian  schools*  Information  was  sought  with  respect  to  the 
responsibilities  for  such  programs  assumed  by  Departments  of  Education 
and  individual  school  systems.  The  objectives  of  the  program,  the 
languages  taught  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  were  explored* 
Included  in  the  study  were  matters  relevant  to  the  amount  of  instruc¬ 
tion  time,  selection  of  pupils,  articulation  of  the  program  and  admin¬ 
istrative  problems  encountered.  Two  questionnaires,  one  to  provincial 
directors  of  curriculum  and  the  other  to  school  systems,  were  used  to 
obtain  the  desired  information.  A  survey  of  the  professional  literature 
provided  information  concerning  second  language  programs  in  countries 
other  than  Canada. 

The  study  revealed  that  three  provinces  in  Canada  require  a 
second  language  in  Grades  VII-IX  while  one  province  requires  it  in 
Grades  III-IX.  The  other  six  provinces  permit  a  second  language  in 
some  of  Grades  III-IX.  While  present  programs  seem  to  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  Grades  V-IX,  there  is  considerable  experimentation  in 
Grades  I-IV.  In  six  of  the  provinces  the  decision  as  to  what  language 
is  to  be  taught  rests  with  the  Department  of  Education;  in  the  other 
four  there  is  some  choice  at  the  local  level.  The  development  of 
curriculum  and  the  setting  of  required  teacher  qualifications  are  res¬ 
ponsibilities  which  are  shared  by  Departments  of  Education  and  local 
systems.  Both  regular  classroom  teachers  and  specialists  are  employed 
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in  second  language  programs  in  Grades  I-IX  with  a  slight  preference  for 
the  specialist  in  Grades  V-IX.  Time  allotted  to  these  programs  varies 
from  approximately  65  minutes  a  week  in  Grades  I-III  to  135  minutes  a 
week  in  Grades  VII-IX.  Programs  tend  to  be  elective  and  selective 
rather  than  compulsory.  Articulation,  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
teachers  and  the  development  of  suitable  curricula  appear  to  be  the 
most  pressing  problems. 

During  the  experimental  period,  second  language  programs  in 
Grades  I-IX  should  be  largely  the  responsibility  of  local  systems  with 
assistance  and  guidance  from  Departments  of  Education.  School  systems 
must  be  prepared  to  develop  programs  which  are  acceptable  to  both  the 
professional  staff  and  the  general  public.  In  choosing  the  type  of 
program  school  administrators  should  take  cognizance  of  minority  ethnic 
groups  in  the  community,  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  the  financial 
and  other  resources  of  the  school  system.  Articulation  with  presently 
existing  programs  will  require  careful  attention.  School  systems  must 
also  be  prepared  to  institute  and  maintain  programs  of  in-service 
education  to  train  teachers  for  this  additional  task.  Teacher  training 
institutions  will  be  expected  to  assist  by  planning  courses  to  prepare 
teachers  of  second  languages. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

I.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  survey  of  second 
language  programs  for  English-speaking  children  in  Grades  One  through 
Nine  in  public  tax  supported  Canadian  schools.  Information  was  sought 
concerning  the  following  matters. 

1.  The  responsibility  of  each  of  the  following  authorities 

with  respect  to  teaching  a  second  language  in  Grades 
One  through  Nine: 

(a)  Department  of  Education  (does  the  Department  require 

it,  permit  it,  encourage  it?). 

(b)  School  System  (Board  of  Education). 

(c)  School  (principal  and  staff). 

2.  The  objectives  of  the  program. 

3.  Choice  of  language. 

U.  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

Types  of  teachers. 

6.  Grades  involved  in  the  program. 

7.  Selection  of  pupils. 

8.  (a)  Amount  of  time. 

(b)  Scheduling  of  time. 

(c)  Source  of  time. 
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9.  Articulation. 

10.  Administrative  problems. 

II .  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

An  increasing  interest  in  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  in 
grades  below  the  senior  high  level  in  Alberta  schools  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  shared  by  both  laymen  and  educationists.  The  Alberta 
Home  and  School  Federation,  in  its  submission  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Government  of  Alberta  on  December  19,  19!? 9,  requested  that 
instruction  in  French  be  extended  to  the  elementary  grades.  Three 
large  urban  school  systems  are  presently  experimenting  with  courses  in 
French  at  the  Division  II  level.  There  are  indications  of  similar 
experiments  being  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  less  formal  manner  in  other 
school  systems  of  Alberta.  The  minutes  of  the  November  16,  1959, 
meeting  of  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum  Committee  contain  reference 
to  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  objectives,  the  desirability  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  status  of  teaching  French  in  the  elementary  grades  of  Alberta 
schools.  Although  no  committee  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  problem,  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum  Committee  is 
alert  to  developments.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta, ^ 
has  made  a  specific  recommendation  favoring  the  offering  of  a  second 
language  at  grades  below  the  senior  high  school  level. 

Teaching  a  second  language  to  English-speaking  children  appears 
to  be  receiving  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  in  the  other  nine 


-^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta,  1 959. 
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provinces  of  Canada.  A  brief  review  of  the  1958  and  1959  issues  of 

News  Letter  and  Canadian  Education,  both  publications  of  the  Canadian 

Education  Association,  reveals  that  many  school  systems  in  Canada 

either  have  instituted  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  in  Grades  I -VI 

and/or  Grades  VII-IX  or  are  experimenting  with  such  a  program.  A 

meeting  of  urban  superintendents  held  during  the  Canadian  Education 

Association  Convention  in  September  1958  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

heard  reports  of  teaching  French  at  levels  below  Grade  X  in  the 

following  centers  across  Canada:  London,  Etobicoke,  Victoria,  Saskatoon, 

Winnipeg,  Halifax,  South  Peel,  Moncton,  Vancouver,  and  Ottawa.  One 

resolution  passed  at  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Education  held  in 

Ottawa  during  February  1958,  refers  to  the  desirability  of  n...the 

introduction  of  French  (or  English  in  French-speaking  schools)  in 

elementary  grades  at  an  early  age." 

Moreover,  a  review  of  the  professional  literature  from  other 

countries  reveals  a  similar  interest  in  introducing  instruction  in  a 

second  language  into  the  elementary  school  program.  In  May  1952, 

2 

Earl  J.  McGrath,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  while  addressing  the  Central  States  Modern  Language  Teachers* 
Association,  strongly  recommended  the  introduction  of  at  least  one  second 
language  on  an  optional  basis  beginning  in  Grades  IV,  V,  or  VI. 
Mildenberger^  reported  that  by  1955  only  four  states  (Idaho,  Mississippi, 

^Earl  J.  McGrath,  "Language  Study  and  World  Affairs,"  The  Modern 
Language  Journal,  XXXVI  (May,  1952),  205-209. 

^Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger,  "Foreign  Languages  in  the  Grades," 

The  American  School  Board  Journal,  CXXXIII  (October,  1956),  25. 
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South  Dakota,  and  Rhode  Island)  had  no  language  ventures  in  elementary- 
grades.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages a  volume  of  studies  deriving 
from  the  International  Seminar  organized  by  the  Secretariat  of  Unesco, 
held  in  Ceylon  in  August,  1953,  devotes  one  complete  chapter  to  modern 
language  teaching  in  primary  schools.  The  following  quotation  is  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  growing  interest  in  this  movement  as  revealed  at  the 
seminar: 

...no  one  can  know  exactly  how  rapidly  the  movement  is  now 
growing,  but  that  it  is  growing  rapidly — *  snowballing*  is  the 
term  commonly  applied — is  certain. 

The  Education  Index  from  about  1950  to  the  present  contains  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  references  to  teaching  second  languages  at  grade 
levels  below  senior  high  school:  1950/53 — 15  references,  1953/55 — 33 
references,  1955/57 — Ul  references,  1957/59— 1*6  references,  1959/61 — 56 
references . 

The  present  interest  in  teaching  a  second  language  to ’ elementary 
and  junior  high  school  students  in  our  own  province,  in  Canada,  and  in 
other  countries  seems  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  a  survey  of 
present  practices  in  Canada.  Such  a  survey  should  provide  information 
useful  to  the  Curriculum  Branch  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education 
in  giving  guidance  and  assistance  to  systems  introducing  second-language 
programs.  It  would  appear  likely  that  school  systems  in  Alberta  which 
introduce  such  programs  will  be  faced  with  problems  very  similar  to 
those  experienced  by  systems  elsewhere.  Alberta  systems  should  benefit 

^Unesco,  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages . 
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from  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  these  problems  have  been  solved 
by  other  systems.  Information  concerning  the  need  for  suitably  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  and  the  means  of  training  them  should  prove  useful  to  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  particularly  if  second-language  programs  become 
widespread  in  this  province. 

III.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  is  not  concerned  with  second  language  programs  in 
bilingual  schools,  in  Department  of  National  Defense  schools,  or  in 
private  schools ;  neither  is  it  concerned  with  English  programs  for 
French-speaking  children  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  study  is 
limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  administration  of  a 
second-language  program  in  Grades  One  through  Nine  and  does  not  attempt 
to  discuss  methodology,  instructional  materials  and  teaching  techniques. 
A  further  limitation  results  from  the  nature  of  the  professional 
literature  related  to  this  topic.  Research  evidence  is  lacking  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  review  provides  only  a  summary  of  practice  and  opinion. 

IV.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

By  second  language  is  meant  any  language  other  than  English. 
Grades  One  through  Nine  means  the  first  nine  grades  in  school  excluding 
kindergarten.  By  English-speaking  children  is  meant  those  children  who 
attend  school  where  the  language  of  instruction  is  English.  Other 
terms  used  to  designate  grade  levels  are  Division  One  (Grades  One,  Two, 
Three),  Division  Two  (Grades  Four,  Five,  Six),  Elementary  School 
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(Grades  One  through  Six),  Junior  High  School  (Grades  Seven  through 
Nine),  Senior  High  School  (Grades  Ten  through  Twelve  or  Thirteen). 

V.  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

Two  questionnaires  were  used  in  this  study.  An  open-ended  type 
of  questionnaire,  a  copy  of  which  is  included  in  the  appendix,  was 
developed  and  forwarded  for  completion  to  the  director  of  curriculum  in 
the  Department  of  Education  in  each  of  Canada *s  ten  provinces.  The 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the 
following : 

1.  The  responsibility  of  each  of  the  following  authorities  with 

respect  to  teaching  a  second  language  in  Grades  I  through 
IX. 

a.  Department  of  Education. 

b.  School  System  (Board  of  Education). 

c.  School  (principal  and  staff). 

2.  Regulations  (either  by  statute  or  otherwise  of  the  Department 

of  Education)  with  respect  to  the  following: 

a.  Languages  taught. 

b.  Teacher  qualifications. 

c.  Grades  included. 

d.  Selection  of  pupils. 

e.  Articulation  of  the  program. 

f.  Present  status  of  the  program. 
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3.  The  names  of  school  systems  in  the  province  where  second 
language  programs  are  offered  in  Grades  I-VI  and/or 
Grades  VII -IX. 

li.  Copies  of  provincial  publications  available  to  the  teachers 
of  second  languages  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
grades . 

Completed  questionnaires  were  returned  by  the  ten  directors  of 
curriculum  across  Canada. 

Following  receipt  of  these  completed  questionnaires,  a  second 
questionnaire,  very  similar  to  the  first,  was  designed  and  forwarded  to 
sixty  school  systems  across  Canada  which  had  been  listed  by  the  directors 
of  curriculum  as  centers  where  programs,  either  experimental  or  reason¬ 
ably  well  established,  were  in  existence.  A  copy  of  this  questionnaire 
is  also  included  in  the  appendix.  This  instrument  was  designed  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  following: 

1.  The  objectives  of  teaching  second  language  in  elementary  and 

junior  high  school. 

2.  The  problems  of  introducing  and  maintaining  such  a  program  as 

they  relate  to: 

a.  Teacher  supply. 

b.  Cost. 

c.  Instruction  time. 

d.  Selection  of  pupils. 

e.  Articulation. 

3.  What  second  languages  are  being  taught? 
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ll.  In  what  grades  are  these  languages  taught? 

5.  What  plans,  if  any,  does  the  system  have  for  introducing  such 
a  program,  extending  a  program  presently  in  operation,  or 
curtailing  the  present  program  if  one  is  presently  operating? 

Thirty-eight  questionnaires  were  completed  and  returned  which 
represented  63  per  cent  of  the  number  distributed. 

Both  the  questionnaire  forwarded  to  the  directors  of  curriculum 
and  the  questionnaire  forwarded  to  school  systems  were  developed  on  the 
basis  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  frequently  recurring  topics  found 
in  the  literature  related  to  second  language  programs  in  Grades  I-IX. 
These  topics  consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  program. 

2.  The  problems  faced  in  introducing  and  maintaining  such  a 

program;  qualifications  and  supply  of  teachers;  cost  of  the 
program;  finding  time  for  the  program  in  the  curriculum; 
determining  whether  participation  in  the  program  by  pupils 
should  be  elective  or  selective;  articulating  the  program 
with  the  existing  junior  and/or  senior  high  school  programs. 

3.  Determining  the  second  language  which  should  be  taught. 

U.  Determining  the  grades  in  which  the  second  language  should  be 
taught. 

The  completed  questionnaires  from  directors  of  curriculum  and 
school  systems  were  analyzed  to  determine  what  practices  appeared  to  be 
most  acceptable  in  Canada  in  terms  of  meeting  the  problems  inherent  in 
second  language  programs  in  Grades  I  through  IX  as  outlined  immediately 
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above.  The  analysis  will  be  found  in  Chapters  III  and  IV.  A  similar 
analysis  of  the  professional  literature  was  undertaken  to  determine 
practices  and  opinions  which  were  gaining  a  measure  of  acceptance  in 
places  other  than  Canada.  A  summary  of  the  review  findings  is  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  II. 

On  the  basis  of  information  gained  through  the  questionnaires 
and  the  review  of  related  literature  a  summary  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations  appears  in  Chapter  V. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

I.  OBJECTIVES 

A  review  of  the  professional  literature  indicates  the  following 
five  objectives  are  most  commonly  accepted  by  school  systems  offering 
second  language  programs  in  Grades  I -IX: 

1.  Improvement  of  human  relations  in  the  local  community. 

2.  Improvement  of  international  relations. 

3.  Cultural  development  of  the  individual. 

it.  Preparation  of  the  individual  for  high  school  and  adult  life. 

5.  Enrichment  of  the  curriculum  for  superior  children. 

Thompson  and  Hamalainen-*-  reported  improvement  of  human  relations 
in  the  local  community  as  an  accepted  objective  of  elementary  school 
Spanish  programs  in  San  Diego,  Eos  Angeles,  El  Paso,  and  Carlsbad,  and 
also  of  elementary  French  programs  in  some  communities  in  Louisiana  and 
along  the  Canadian  border.  These  are  communities  where  a  significant 
segmait  of  the  population  uses  a  language  other  than  English  as  a  means 
of  communication.  A  number  of  these  systems  reported  that  children  in 
the  minority  ethnic  group  had  a  greater  feeling  of  status,  adequacy  and 
belonging  when  their  classmates  and  their  teacher  learn  their  language. 

■^E.  E.  Thompson  and  A.  E.  Hamalainen,  Foreign  Language  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools  (Washington:  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  National  Education  Association,  1958),  p.  12. 
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Andersson  made  the  following  claim: 

As  with  French  in  Louisiana,  the  introduction  of  Spanish  into 
the  elementary  schools  in  El  Paso,  Corpus  Christi,  Braconsville 
and  many  other  Texan  communities ;  in  Carlsbad  and  other  towns  of 
New  Mexico;  in  Tucson,  Arizona;  and  in  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles, 
among  other  places  in  California,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising 
thousands  of  our  fellow  Americans  of  foreign  origin  to  first- 
class  citizenship. 

Reports  of  these  programs  do  not  indicate  any  evaluation  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  actual  facility  of  English-speaking  children  to  speak  a 
second  language  and  converse  with  the  children  in  the  minority  group 
affected  the  claimed  benefits  of  the  program;  or  the  extent  to  which 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  two  cultures  in  the  same  classroom 
with  each  ethnic  group  learning  about  the  other  was  responsible  for 
improved  common  relations  in  the  community.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
if  conversational  ability  in  the  language  was  the  principal  factor,  this 
need  would  disappear  as  the  minority  ethnic  group  became  assimilated 
with  the  majority.  It  would  also  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
ability  to  converse  with  the  minority  group  is  the  main  objective  of 
second  language  programs,  these  programs  should  be  limited  to  places  where 
a  significant  minority  group  exists.  However,  if  a  recognition  and 
understanding  of  the  various  cultures  is  the  major  factor,  presumably 
the  need  for  a  second  language  program  might  continue  indefinitely. 
Accepting  an  understanding  of  the  culture  as  the  main  contributing 
factor  might  also  suggest  ways  otter  than  a  second  language  program  to 
achieve  the  same  results. 


^Theodore  Andersson,  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the 
Elementary  School  (Boston:  D.C.  Heath  and  Compary,  19^3T,p.  21. 
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Earl  J.  McGrath  gave  the  improvement  of  international  relations 
as  the  major  reason  for  the  introduction  of  second  language  programs 
into  the  elementary  school  when  he  addressed  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Central  States  Modern  Languages  Association  at  St.  Louis  in  1952: 

The  United  States  is,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in  a  position 
of  world  leadership.  If  it  is  to  discharge  its  obligation  wisely 
and  well,  our  citizens  must  understand  other  people  and  other 
cultures.  To  gain  such  understanding  many  Americans  must  command 
a  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages. ^ 

Anders son^-  stated  the  main  objective  of  second  language  programs 
is  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  language  itself  in  order  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  people  who  speak  the  language,  to  appreciate  their  culture  and 
civilization,  and  to  use  this  better  understanding  and  appreciation  as 
the  basis  for  building  a  more  peaceful  future.  Second  language  programs 
in  such  places  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  El  Paso,  although  accepting 
improvement  of  human  relations  in  the  local  community  as  the  prime 
objective,  also  claim  the  improvement  of  international  relations  as 
another  objective.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  it  is  from  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  that  pupils  are  expected  to  develop  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  language,  culture,  and  customs  of  other  peoples. 
Thompson  and  Hamalainen^  reported  that  school  systems  such  as  Fairfield, 


^Earl  J.  McGrath,  ’’Language  Study  and  World  Affairs,”  The  Modern 
Language  Journal,  XXXVI  (May,  1952),  205-20 9. 

^Andersson,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  12. 

£ Thompson  and  Hamalainen,  op.  cit. ,  p.  13. 
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Connecticut,  and  Wantagh,  Brighton  and  Jamestown,  New  York,  where  no 
minority  ethnic  group  exists,  claimed  the  improvement  of  international 
relations  would  appear  to  be  a  considerably  longer  range  objective  than 
is  the  improvement  of  human  relations  in  the  local  community.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  if  a  better  understanding  of  other  peoples,  their 
culture  and  their  customs,  is  going  to  be  accomplished  through  learning 
the  language,  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  language  is  required. 
This,  in  turn,  would  appear  to  require  a  longer,  more  intensive  period 
of  instruction  than  is  required  to  enable  pupils  to  converse  with  members 
of  local  minority  groups.  The  writer  suggests  that,  while  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  some  subjective  evaluation  of  second  language  programs 
as  they  contribute  to  improved  human  relations  in  the  local  community, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  second  language 
programs  on  international  relations.  Hoppock^  stated  there  is  no  re¬ 
search  to  support  the  claim  that  children  who  are  given  organized  in¬ 
struction  in  a  second  language  learn  to  admire  and  respect  the  people  of 
the  world  who  speak  the  language.  Hoppock  also  observed  that  our  most 
crucial  need  is  for  peaceful  relations  with  people  who  speak  Arabic, 
Chinese,  and  Russian.  Thompson  and  Hamalainen?  agreed  that  the  study 
of  a  second  language  under  the  guidance  of  a  socially  sensitive  teacher 
can  help  children  understand  people  in  other  countries.  They  also 

^A.  S.  Hoppock,  ’’Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary  School— How 
Effective?”  Modem  Language  Journal,  XLI  (October,  1957),  269-271. 

^Thompson  and  Hamalainen,  op.  cit. ,  p.  12. 
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claimed,  however,  that  the  programs  they  studied  tended  to  place  social 
understandings  in  a  position  of  secondary  importance  to  actual  skill  in 
the  language  or  even  to  ignore  social  implications  completely. 

The  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  Committee®  listed  the 
cultural  development  of  the  individual  as  an  acceptable  objective  of 
second  language  programs  in  elementary  school.  While  this  objective 
was  not  directly  referred  to  in  the  programs  developed  in  bilingual  com¬ 
munities  such  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  El  Paso,  it  might  be 
argued  that  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  other  ethnic  groups  in 
the  immediate  community  is  part  of  the  individual *s  culture.  Similarly, 
where  programs  stress  the  improvement  of  international  relations,  this, 
too,  might  be  called  a  phase  of  culture.  Thompson  and  Hamalainen^  warned 
that  too  frequently  the  proponents  of  teaching  languages  for  cultural 
development  of  the  individual  have  had  little  concern  with  linguistic 
achievement  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  non-English  speaking 
people,  but  rather  have  concentrated  on  a  book  learning  approach  with 
emphasis  on  perfect  pronunciation.  While  pronunciation  is  important, 
it  was  argued  that  too  much  emphasis  on  it  may  tend  to  set  the  individ¬ 
uals  learning  the  second  language  apart  from  the  small  ethnic  groups  who 
may  speak  with  an  accent,  or  even  a  dialect.  Hobbs*^  claimed  that  if 

®Some  Solutions  to  Problems  Related  to  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  Elementary  Schools  (New  York:  Institute  of  Administrative 
Research,  1957),  Foreword. 

9 Thompson  and  Haraalainen,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  15. 

10  N.  Hobbs,  “Child  Development  and  Language  Learning,"  School  and 
Socity,  LXXVIII  (July,  1953),  17-21. 
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the  cultural  values  of  language  learning  are  considered  paramount, 
with  emphasis  on  reading  the  literature  of  another  language,  then  the 
traditional  pattern  of  teaching  second  languages  in  senior  high  school 
and  university  is  probably  adequate.  This  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
if  second  language  programs  in  elementary  school  are  to  make  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  culture  of  the  individual  a  balance  must  be 
maintained  between  the  emphasis  placed  on  developing  facility  with  the 
language  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  understanding  the  culture  of  the 
people  who  speak  the  language. 

Concerning  the  possible  importance  of  second  language  programs 
in  elementary  school  as  a  preparation  for  high  school  and  adult  life, 
Andersson  had  this  to  say: 

Not  only  have  language  teachers  had  too  little  time  to  teach  a 
complex  skill;  they  have  also  been  forced  by  circumstances  or 
tradition  to  attempt  the  impossible  by  teaching  this  skill  at  an 
age  level  when  such  skill  is  learned  with  great  difficulty. ^ 

also 


In  the  case  of  our  own  language  it  takes  us  five  or  six  years 
to  learn  to  speak  it.  It  then  takes  us  two  or  three  or  four  more 
years  to  learn  to  write  it.  Finally,  it  takes  us  several  more 
years  to  develop  these  skills  to  a  point  where  we  can  make  use  of 
them  as  a  vehicle  for  the  main  concepts  in  our  culture.-*-2 

McGrath  saw  the  introduction  of  second  language  programs  in 
elementary  school  as  a  possible  means  of  increasing  the  popularity  of 
language  study  in  high  school  where  enrolments  had  dropped  steadily 


^Anders  son,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  9. 
12Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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between  1920  and  1950. 13 

Justman  and  Nass1^  found  no  significant  difference  in  the  high 
school  achievement  in  second  languages  between  pupils  who  had  experienced 
a  second  language  program  in  Grades  I-IX  and  those  who  had  not.  As  will 
be  seen  later  in  this  study,  articulation  remains  one  of  the  persistent 
problems  where  second  language  programs  are  established  in  elementary 
school  which  might  explain,  at  least  in  part,  these  findings.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  teaching  of  second  languages  as  preparation  for 
adult  life  is  a  somewhat  questionable  objective.  In  terms  of  present 
day  influences  possibly  the  choice  of  language  should  be  Russian  or 
Chinese.  However,  past  experience  indicates  that  people  quickly  lose 
language  skills  which  they  do  not  use  in  a  purposeful  situation. 

Hobbs1^  claimed  that  for  those  people  who  assume  leadership  roles  in 
national  and  international  affairs  where  fluency  in  a  second  language, 
or  a  third,  is  highly  desirable  if  not  essential,  language  learning 
should  start  in  elementary  school  and  continue  through  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  While  we  accept  the  importance  of  training  in  second 
languages  for  such  people  it  seems  only  realistic  to  note  that  the 
people  who  will  assume  such  roles  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
population. 


^-^Earl  J.  McGrath,  “Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  American 
Schools,”  Modem  Language  Journal,  XXXVII  (March,  1953)?  115-119. 

l&J.  Justman  and  M.  L.  Nass,  “High  School  Achievement  of  High 
School  Pupils  Who  Were  and  Were  Not  Introduced  to  a  Foreign  Language  in 
Elementary  School,"  Modem  Language  Journal,  XL  (March,  1956),  120-123. 


-^Hobbs,  0£.  cit. ,  pp.  17-21. 
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Enrichment  of  the  curriculum  for  superior  children  as  an 
objective  for  second  language  programs  in  elementary  school  is  probably 
best  illustrated  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  plan.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Emile 
B.  de  Sauze  in  1922,  this  program  is  provided  for  pupils  with  an  I.Q.  of 
125  or  more.  Andersson-^  reported  that  many  of  the  pupils  who  take 
French  in  Grades  I  to  VI  elect  to  continue  it  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Those  who  pursue  it  still  further  at  college  level  are  so  well 
prepared  that  they  are  able  to  take  the  most  advanced  courses. 

There  is  not  adequate  research  to  justify  second  language  instruc¬ 
tion  for  only  children  with  high  academic  ability.  According  to  Thompson 
and  Hamalainen-1-?  reports  from  some  supervisors  of  long  established  pro¬ 
grams  indicate  that  children  who  have  been  slow  learners  in  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum  are  sometimes  outstanding  in  learning  to  speak  a 
second  language.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  limiting  the  program  to 
superior  pupils  would  seem  to  reject  at  least  in  part  the  improvement 
of  human  relations  in  the  community  and  the  improvement  of  international 
relations  as  acceptable  objectives  of  the  program.  Or,  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  knowledge  gained  concerning  individual  differences  among 
children  is  bringing  about  a  differentiated  program  in  the  elementary 
school  where  we  have  long  held  the  concept  of  a  common  set  of  experiences 
for  all  children.  There  appears  to  be  a  definite  lack  of  research  by 
which  to  evaluate  the  relative  desirability  of  a  second  language  as 

■^Andersson,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  16. 

■^Thompson  and  Hamalainen,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  17. 
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enrichment  compared  with  enrichment  in  other  subject  matter  fields. 

Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  El  Paso  school  systems  appeared  to 
accept  improvement  of  human  relations  in  the  community  as  their  main 
objective  with  some  concern  for  improving  international  relations. 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  Wantagh,  Brighton  and  Jamestown,  New  York, 
appeared  to  stress  the  cultural  development  of  the  individual,  while 
Cleveland  seemed  to  favor  the  use  of  second  language  programs  for  en¬ 
richment  and  for  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  high  school  and  adult 
life.  All  these  programs  appeared  to  have  been  in  existence  for  such 
a  long  time  that  they  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  reasonably  permanent  part 
of  the  curriculum.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
the  most  important  aspect  of  objectives  is  that  any  system  introducing 
a  program  should  have  well  defined  and  carefully  thought  out  objectives 
which  are  acceptable  to  both  the  people  who  teach  the  program  and  the 
people  who  provide  financial  support  for  the  program.  Obviously,  the 
objectives  must  be  consistent  with  the  general  objectives  of  education. 

II.  PROBLEMS  IN  ESTABLISHING  A  PROGRAM 

Teacher  Supply 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  faced  in  introducing  second 
language  programs  in  elementary  school  is  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  competent  teachers.  McGrath-*-®  recognized  the  problem  in  1953  and 

-*-®Earl  J.  McGrath,  “Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  American 
Schools, “  Modern  Language  Journal ,  XXXVI  (March,  1953),  115-119. 
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expressed  the  hope  that  school  systems  would  not  permit  it  to  defer  a 
start  on  the  program.  He  suggested  a  number  of  immediate  sources — high 
school  teachers,  graduate  students  in  colleges,  regular  teachers  trained 
through  in-service  programs,  as  well  as  foreign  teachers  taking  further 
training  in  United  States  and  exchange  teachers.  He  also  suggested  a 
long-range  program  of  modification  in  teacher-training  institutions  to 
supply  an  increasing  number  of  graduates  who  will  assume  these  special 
duties  as  part  of  their  regular  teaching  assignment.  Andersson-^ 
suggests  four  criteria  that  a  second  language  teacher  in  elementary 
school  should  meet: 

1.  He  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  philosophy 
and  practice  in  the  American  elementary  school. 

2.  He  must  be  genuinely  fond  of  and  pedagogically  effective  with 
children  so  as  to  be  able  to  arouse  and  maintain  their  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

3.  He  should  be  a  broadly  educated,  resourceful,  and  enthusiastic 
person. 

iu  He  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  skill  in,  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  language  or  languages  that  he  proposes  to 
teach,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  civilization 
and  culture  of  the  country  or  area  involved. 

While  he  wished  to  see  high  standards  set  as  the  ultimate  objective  he 

would  also  like  to  see  the  present  problem  faced  in  a  resolute  manner. 

He  favored  extensive  use  of  workshops,  television  and  recordings  to  help 

train  teachers  and  to  extend  the  influence  and  utility  of  excellent 

teachers . 


^Andersson,  ££•  cit. ,  p.  U3. 
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The  conference  of  the  Modern  Languages  Association  held  in 
December,  1953,  suggested  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  program  depends 
upon  the  personnel  and  financial  resources  within  the  school  or  school 
system  and  upon  the  individual  teacher's  enthusiasm,  preparation  and 
willingness  to  qualify.  The  conference  accepted  the  need  for  an  adviser 
and  co-ordinator  to  improve  instruction,  to  give  in-service  leadership 
and  to  provide  liaison  within  the  school  and  between  the  school  and  the 
community.  The  delegates  saw  certain  advantages  in  each  of  the  types 
of  people  who  might  reasonably  accept  this  responsibility.  The  regular 
classroom  teacher,  provided  she  has  or  is  developing  acceptable  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  facility  in  the  language  will  be  able  to  enrich  the  total 
elementary  program,  develop  in  children  a  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples  and  create  an  interest  and  readiness  for  serious  language  study. 
The  fully  qualified  classroom  teacher  can  accomplish  all  the  desirable 
objectives  set  for  the  regular  classroom  teacher  and,  as  well,  serve  as 
a  resource  person  or  teach  second  languages  on  a  class -exchange  basis. 
Part-time  employees  who  have  the  necessary  training  in  language  might 
combine  their  regular  work  (say  librarian)  with  foreign  language 
teaching.  The  foreign  language  specialist  has  the  advantage  of  thorough 
preparation  in  both  the  language  and  elementary  school  methods,  her 
planning  and  preparation  are  confined  to  a  single  subject  and  since  all 
her  contacts  with  the  children  are  in  a  foreign  language,  she  can 
create  for  the  children  an  atmosphere  in  which  hearing  and  speaking  the 
language  seem  natural  and  exciting.  The  conference  favored  in-service 
training  as  the  best  means  of  training  the  present  teaching  force  and 
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changes  in  teacher  education  programs  as  a  long  range  means  of  getting 
satisfactorily  qualified  teachers. 

Kaulfers,2^  White, ^  Eemenaam,^  and  Mildenberger*^  reported  all 
the  means  suggested  above  were  used  in  school  systems  between  1952  and 
1955,  with  a  preference  shown  for  the  instruction  given  by  the  regular 
elementary  teacher,  followed  by  instruction  given  by  a  visiting  high 
school  teacher.  These  same  authors  also  reported  that  some  systems, 
where  a  certificated  teacher  was  not  available,  introduced  the  second 
language  program  as  a  club  which  met  outside  of  regular  school  hours. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  because  second  language  programs  are 
still  a  relatively  recent  development,  ary  system  planning  to  introduce 
such  a  program  must,  for  a  while  at  least,  train  its  own  teachers. 
General  practice  in  this  regard  seems  to  include  the  use  of  workshops, 
specialist  teachers,  coordinators,  television  programs  and  recordings. 

In  states  and  provinces  where  the  program  continues  to  grow  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  introduce  appropriate  courses  in  both  the 
winter  and  the  summer  sessions  of  teacher  training  institutions. 

2oW.  V.  Kaulfers,  “Foreign  Languages,"  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  XXV  (April,  1955). 

^E.  M.  White,  "Foreign  Languages  in  Washington  (D.C.)  Elementary 
Schools,"  School  and  Society,  LXXVI  (November,  1952),  279. 

22Evelyn  Van  Eemenaam,  "Teaching  Foreign  Languages  in  Elementary 
School,"  Modern  Language  Journal ,  XXXVIII  (October,  19510  >  309-313. 

^Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger,  "Foreign  Languages  in  the  Grades," 

The  American  School  Board  Journal,  CXXXIII  (October,  1956),  25. 
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Cost 

The  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  Committee,2^  in  discussing 
the  introduction  of  foreign  language  programs  in  elementary  school, 
warned  against  attempting  to  do  too  much  with  too  little;  it  advised 
school  systems  not  to  promise  too  much  for  too  meager  allotments  of 
time,  money,  and  personnel.  The  writer  sees  considerable  merit  in  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Committee.  The  nature  of  the  program  seems  to 
require  a  goodly  number  of  teaching  aids,  both  regular,  such  as  charts, 
maps  and  poster,  as  well  as  specialized,  such  as  tapes,  records,  and 
in  some  instances,  television.  While  the  classroom  teacher  may  accept 
the  major  responsibility  for  teaching  the  second  language,  it  would 
appear  that  in  most  school  systems  the  services  of  consultants  would 
be  required;  the  number  of  these  would  depend  on  the  objectives  of  the 
program  and  the  type  of  program  developed.  While  Adelaide2^  reported 
starting  a  program  with  very  little,  if  ary  additional  expense,  it 
seems  certain  to  the  writer  that,  if  the  program  grew  from  a  small 
campus  school  project  to  a  system-wide  type  of  program,  additional 
expense  would  automatically  be  encountered.  While  there  is  no  litera¬ 
ture  to  suggest  that  the  cost  of  second  language  programs  need  be  a 
serious  deterrent,  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  school 
system  must  be  prepared  to  support  financially  ary  type  of  program 


^Some  Solutions  to  Problems  Related  to  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  Elementary  School  (New  York:  Institute  of  Administrative 
Research,  1957),  p.  3. 

-^Sister  Ruth  Adelaide,  "First  Door  to  F.L.E.S.,"  Modern  Language 
Journal.  XLII  (April,  1958),  172-U. 
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which  it  wishes  to  introduce,  develop,  and  maintain.  It  would  seem 
advisable  that  any  system  planning  to  introduce  a  second  language  pro¬ 
gram  should  look  at  both  immediate  and  ultimate  costs  in  terms  of  the 
type  of  program  desired. 


Instruction  Time 

Probably  the  first  question  to  consider  is  how  much  time  is 
required  to  teach  a  second  language  in  elementary  school. 

The  conference  on  the  Role  of  Foreign  Languages  in  American 
Schools  held  in  January  1953,^  reported  that  practices  varied  from 
1^-20  minute  periods  per  day  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  30-1*0 
minutes  daily  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland.  The  group  favored 
daily  periods  of  15  minutes  in  lower  elementary  grades  if  possible. 

In  the  event  that  classes  could  not  be  scheduled  daily,  three  periods 
weekly  were  considered  a  minimum. 

At  a  work  conference  sponsored  by  the  Modem  Language  Association 
in  December,  1953,  the  following  statements  were  made: 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  minimum  desirable  time,  in  the 
kindergarten  and  First  and  Second  Grades  is  15  minutes  from  three 
to  five  times  a  week.  In  Grades  III  to  VI,  20  to  30  minutes 
have  proved  desirable,  although  an  able  class  can  continue  for 
a  longer  time  without  tiring  if  the  teacher  is  skillful  in  varying 
the  activities. ^7 


Report  on  Status  of  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  the  United  States," 

Modern  Language  Journal ,  XXXVII  (March,  1953),  123-127* 

^ Yvonne  A.  Gardial,  “Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  School," 
Modern  Language  Journal,  XXXVIII  (January,  195U),  23-25. 
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It  was  also  pointed  out  that  language  learning  need  not  be  confined  to 
the  period  of  formal  instruction. 

Dunkell  and  Pilletc  reported  that  in  a  three-year  experiment 
with  foreign  languages  in  Grades  III-VII  at  University  of  Chicago 
Elementary  School,  the  Grade  III  pupils  received  fifteen  minutes  of 
instruction  daily  while  Grades  IV  and  V  received  twenty  minutes  per  day, 
and  in  Grades  VI  and  VII  the  daily  time  allotment  was  increased  to 
thirty  minutes. 

Kopp  and  Snyder^  reported  a  different  kind  of  arrangement 
teaching  Russian  in  Grade  III  at  Congdon  Campus  School  at  Potsdam,  New 
York.  Children  received  twenty  minutes  of  instruction  per  week  (all 
at  one  time)  from  a  member  of  the  college  staff  who  was  an  expert  in 
the  language.  In  addition,  the  children  and  their  teacher  (who  did  not 
know  Russian)  practiced  five  minutes  per  day  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Kaulfers,^0  in  a  review  of  research  in  1955  stated  that  average 
time  allotment  ranges  from  fifteen  minute  periods  below  third  grade,  to 
twenty  minute  periods  in  grade  three,  to  half-hour  periods  in  grades 
four,  five,  and  six.  Except  in  schools  where  the  program  was  being 
experimentally  introduced  as  a  voluntary  extracurricular  activity,  the 
groups  met  either  daily  or  on  alternate  days. 

Dunkell  and  R.  A.  Pillett,  HA  Third  Year  of  French  in 
Elementary  School,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  XLIII  (February,  1959). 

^0.  W.  Kopp  and  C.  A.  Snyder,  “Teaching  Russian  in  Grade  3," 
Elementary  School  Journal ,  (December,  1957). 

30W.  V.  Kaulfers,  "Foreign  Languages,"  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  XXV  (April,  1955). 
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Birkmaier,^  in  giving  a  review  of  research  from  1958  stated 
that  fifteen  minute  periods  seemed  to  be  the  optimum  attention  span  in 
grade  three;  this  could  be  increased  to  one-half  hour  in  grade  four. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  where  a  second  language  is  introduced 
in  grade  three  or  earlier,  fifteen  minute  daily  periods  have  proven 
reasonably  satisfactory.  As  pupils  proceed  through  grades  four,  five, 
six,  and  junior  high  school,  the  time  may  be  increased  to  thirty 
minutes  per  day  in  any  grade  above  the  third  with  no  particular  loss  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Most  systems  seemed  to  favor  having 
the  language  taught  daily  and  will  accept  having  it  taught  on  alternate 
days  only  when  teacher  supply  and  administrative  necessity  so  dictate. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  programs  with  ary  reasonable  degree 
of  permanency  have  scheduled  classes  as  part  of  the  regular  school  day. 
Classes  have  been  given  after  hours  only  where  people  who  were  not 
certificated  teachers  were  required  to  get  a  program  under  way  by  est¬ 
ablishing  a  club;  in  almost  every  case  these  clubs  become  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  day  as  soon  as  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  was  avail¬ 
able. 

Once  the  amount  of  time  required  to  teach  the  program  adequately 
had  been  established,  a  second  problem  seemed  to  present  itself — finding 
the  necessary  time  in  the  present  curriculum.  Anders son^ 2  attempted 

3 -4s.  M.  Birkroaier,  "Foreign  Languages,"  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  XXVIII  (April,  1958),  127-129. 

32Andersson,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  kO. 
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to  justify  its  inclusion  on  the  basis  of  it  being  a  part  of  the  language 
arts.  He  claimed  that  if  international  affairs  is  legitimately  a  part 
of  social  studies,  thBn  a  second  language  is  legitimately  a  part  of  the 
language  arts.  He  further  stated  that  second  language  programs  should 
be  a  part  of  the  common  learnings  in  elementary  school,  as  are  the 
international  communications  of  art,  music  and  science.  He  made  a  strong 
plea  for  utilization  of  the  opportunities  for  integration  of  second 
language  programs  with  social  studies,  arithmetic,  art,  and  music.  The 
Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  Committee^  saw  no  serious  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  already  established  curriculum  by  the  introduction  of  second 
language  programs.  While  they  foresaw  no  problem  at  all  in  Division  I, 
they  admitted  more  of  a  problem  in  Division  II.  However,  they  supported 
the  thesis  that  modern  methodology  makes  instruction  more  efficient  and 
a  number  of  educational  goals  can  be  achieved  simultaneously.  If  this 
contention  is  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the  generally  accepted 
objectives  of  second  language  programs,  it  would  seem  likely  that  a 
second  language  could  make  a  contribution  to  a  number  of  general  objec¬ 
tives  of  education,  such  as,  improvement  of  human  relations,  improvement 
of  international  relations,  cultural  development  of  the  individual,  pre¬ 
paration  for  high  school  and  adult  life,  and  enrichment  for  superior 
children. 


33sorae  Solutions  to  Problems  Related  to  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  Elementary  School,  op.  cit. ,  p.  1$. 
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Selection  of  Pupils 

In  second  language  programs  in  elementary  school  considerable 
divergence  in  opinion  and  practice  exists  with  respect  to  who  should  be 
permitted  or  required  to  participate,  McGrath^  and  Ratte,-^  and  with 
certain  reservations,  Andersson^  favored  some  selection  of  pupils.  One 
of  the  arguments  advanced  for  this  point  of  view  included  the  existence 
of  a  strong  correlation  between  I.Q.  and  language  aptitude  in  a rsy  subject. 
In  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  teachers  these  authors  suggested 
limiting  the  program  to  superior  students,  particularly  during  the 
initiatory  period.  It  was  further  argued  that  selectivity  makes  it 
possible  to  give  second  language  instruction  to  those  who  can  profit 
most  from  it  and  to  provide  enrichment  to  those  who  need  it.  Cleveland 
chooses  students  with  a  minimum  I.Q.  of  11 £  for  an  enrichment  program 
and  those  of  125  or  higher  for  major  work  in  a  language  field.  The 
New  Britain  program  selects  those  pupils  who,  according  to  their 
teachers,  can  carry  an  extra  load,  who  are  up  to  date  in  their  work,  and 
who  are  interested.  The  writer  was  unable  to  determine  any  indication 
of  the  degree  of  subjectivity  or  objectivity  of  the  teacher1 s  means  of 
selection.  Other  programs  that  involve  selection  included  St.  Louis, 
Oakwood,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Brooklyn. 

3^Earl  J.  McGrath,  “Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  American 
Schools,"  Modem  Language  Journal,  XXXVII  (March,  1953),  115-119. 

35e.  H.  Ratte,  “Foreign  Languages  for  Some  or  for  All,"  Modern 
Language  Journal,  XLI  (November,  1957),  355. 

^Andersson,  oj).  cit. ,  p.  32. 
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Guerra-^  gave  some  pertinent  arguments  in  favor  of  making  the 
program  non-selective.  Some  teachers  reported  a  high  language  readiness 
among  pupils  who  have  had  the  experience  of  a  second  language  in  their 
home,  whether  they  have  a  high  I.Q.  or  not;  others  claimed  that  a  second 
language  program  stimulates  the  poorer  student  to  greater  efforts  in 
all  subjects.  The  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  Committee^ 
expressed  opposition  to  any  practice  of  selection  or  election  in  second 
language  programs  in  the  elementary  school  where  the  school  day,  rather 
than  the  subject  matter  period,  is  the  basic  unit.  Geigle,^  concerned 
with  what  the  addition  of  a  second  language  to  the  curriculum  did  to 
basic  learnings,  found  that  pupils  having  French  in  Grade  III  and  IV 
performed  as  well  on  standardized  achievement  tests  in  the  basic  sub¬ 
jects  as  did  those  pupils  not  taking  a  second  language.  In  spite  of  the 
contention  of  some  people  that  the  principle  of  selectivity  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  democratic  principle  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  present  movements  toward  programs 
of  differentiation  of  instruction,  enrichment,  and  streaming,  require 
the  acceptance  of  different  programs  for  children  of  different  mental 
abilities  and  talents  in  the  elementary  school.  The  1953  conference  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  made  the  following  recommendations: 

^Manuel  H.  Guerra,  “Future  Teacher  of  F.L.E.S.,*'  Modem  Language 
Journal,  XL  (January,  1956),  7-12. 

^Sortie  Solutions  to  Problems  Related  to  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  Elementary  School  (New  York:  Institute  of  Administrative 
Research,  1957) . 

■^R.  C.  Geigle,  “Foreign  Language  and  Basic  Learnings,**  Elementary 
School  Journal,  LVII  (May,  1957),  Ul8. 
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1.  All  children  of  a  given  grade  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  a  foreign  language. 

2.  Foreign  language  learning  in  the  elementary  school  should 
not  be  restricted  to  children  of  superior  intelligence  nor 
should  it  be  imposed  indiscriminately  on  slow-learning 
children. 

3.  Any  children  who  show  a  desire  and  ability  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  program  if 
their  subsequent  feeling  of  success  gives  them  greater  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  ability  to  learn. 

1*.  In  border  areas  and  wherever  a  second  language  is  used  in 
the  community  the  opportunity  to  study  this  second  language 
should  be  extended  to  all  children  in  a  grade. 

Kaulfers,^0  in  a  review  of  the  research  between  1953  and.  1955,  reported 

that  most  programs  are  open  to  all  children.  Almost  all  programs  are 

voluntary  so  far  as  pupil  participation  is  concerned  although  one 

program,  Corpus  Christe,  Texas,  requires  Spanish  of  all  pupils  in  Grades 

III  through  VIII.  In  a  few  schools  the  classes  are  limited  to  superior 

children  as  a  means  of  curriculum  enrichment  for  the  gifted.  Even 

mentally  retarded  children  can  compete  fairly  successfully  with  others 

as  long  as  the  learning  activities  remain  of  an  exclusively  aural -oral 

mimicry  type.  Other  people  recommend  that  if  selection  does  take  place 

it  should  not  be  done  until  after  a  period  of  experience  with  the 

language  at  which  time  pupils  would  be  allowed  to  discontinue  the 

language  program  at  any  time  which  seemed  desirable  to  the  teacher, 

parent,  and  pupil.  It  seems  to  the  author  while  such  a  procedure  might 

give  a  consistent  and  reasonable  basis  of  selection  more  •understandable 

^°Kaulfers,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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to  parents,  some  problems  would  still  remain,  including  the  setting  of 
criteria  to  decide  who  should  discontinue  the  program  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  other  suitable  programs.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
final  choice  of  whether  a  second  language  program  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  will  be  selective  or  elective  will  depend  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  objectives  of  the  program.  If  the  improvement  of  human 
relations  and  international  relations,  as  well  as  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  and  preparation  of  the  individual  for  adult  life 
are  the  objectives,  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  why  all  pupils 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  participate.  If  enrichment  of  the 
program  is  the  prime  objective,  obviously  some  type  of  selection  is 
required. 

Articulation 

One  important  phase  of  articulation  in  second  language  programs 
is  the  matter  of  when  they  should  be  introduced.  A  point  of  view  held 
by  many  neurologists  and  by  some  teachers  is  expressed  in  the  following 
two  excerpts.  In  1953  Penfield^-  stated: 

There  is  an  age  when  the  child  has  a  remarkable  capacity  to 
utilize  those  areas  (of  the  brain)  for  learning  a  language,  a 
time  when  several  languages  can  be  learned  simultaneously  as 
easily  as  one  language.  Later,  with  the  capacity  for  reason 
and  abstract  thinking,  this  early  ability  is  largely  lost.  Why 
should  foreign  languages  make  their  appearance  (on  the  curricu¬ 
lum)  long  after  a  boy  or  girl  has  lost  full  capacity  for  language 
learning? 


^Wilder  Penfield,  “Childhood  and  Second  Language  Learning/1 
FL  Bulletin  No.  h9  (New  York:  Modem  Language  Association  of  America, 
1956). 
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Andersson^  concluded: 

The  ideal  starting  point  in  school  for  language  learning,  if 
one  is  to  take  all  possible  advantages  of  children’s  natural 
gifts,  is  kindergarten  or  Grade  I. 

Somewhat  contrary  to  this  point  of  view,  however,  was  Andersson* s^3 
report  to  the  National  Conference  on  the  Role  of  Foreign  Languages  in 
American  Schools  on  practices  followed  in  fifty-nine  language  programs 
where 

two  began  in  kindergarten 
seven  began  in  Grade  I 
five  began  in  Grade  II 
fourteen  began  in  Grade  III 
sixteen  began  in  Grade  IV 
ten  began  in  Grade  V 
five  began  in  Grade  VI. 

Andersson  thought  there  are  probably  three  reasons  why  most  programs 
begin  at  Grade  IV.  The  first  of  these  is  convenience — language  can 
easily  be  integrated  with  social  studies  at  this  grade  level.  The 
second  is  that  children  are  well  oriented  to  school  by  Grade  IV  and  will 
have  learned  English  well  enough  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  second 
language  interfering  with  English  ability.  The  third  is  that  this  is 
the  age  when  children  show  the  greatest  fondness  for  making  up  a 
language,  such  as  piglatin  or  double  dutch.  Andersson  went  on  to  say 
that  where  second  language  programs  are  started  before  Grade  IV  teachers 
reported  that  the  extra  language  in  no  way  complicated  the  adjustment  of 


k2Andersson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  31. 
^Andersson,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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the  child  to  school. 

The  conference  sponsored  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  in 
1953  reached  the  following  consensus  regarding  the  age  at  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  begin  foreign  language  instruction.  Both  common  sense 
and  the  observations  of  neurologists,  psychiatrists,  and  language 
researchers  indicated  that  the  years  from  five  to  ten  are  the  best  years 
for  children  to  learn  to  understand  and  to  speak  a  foreign  language. 

Kaulfers^4  in  a  review  of  the  research  in  1955  stated  that 
although  a  few  programs  begin  earlier  the  commonest  starting  level  was 
Grade  IV.  Ilg,^  while  attending  the  “Childhood  and  Second  Language 
Learning11  conference  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  May,  1956, 
stated  the  years  from  four  to  eight  are  regarded  as  most  favorable. 

The  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  Committee  reported  in  1956 
that  the  number  of  systems  reporting  foreign  language  programs  in  each 
of  the  grades  were: 

Grade  I  -2 
Grade  II  -  1 

Grade  III  -  5 
Grade  IV  -  7 

Grade  V  -  8 

Grade  VI  -  8 

Grade  VII  -  12 
Grade  VIII  -  13 

Thompson^  in  1958,  reporting  for  the  Association  for  Supervision 

^W.  V.  Kaulfers,  “Foreign  Languages,'*  Review  of  Educational 
Research.  XXV  (April,  1953). 

L.  Ilg,  “The  Child  From  Two  to  Ten,"  FL  Bulletin  No.  h9  (New 
York:  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  19537. 

^Thompson  and  Hamalainen,  0£.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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and  Curriculum  Development,  noted  two  divergent  practices.  A  growing 
number  of  systems  are  starting  foreign  language  teaching  at  an  early  age 
in  the  light  of  statements  attributed  to  educationists,  linguists  and 
neurologists  and  referred  to  in  preceding  paragraphs.  Some  opposition 
to  this  procedure  is  apparent  where  teachers  prefer  to  have  children 
acquire  skills  in  primary  reading  and  become  well  adjusted  to  school 
before  a  second  language  is  begun.  In  some  instances  having  the  program 
start  at  Grade  III  or  IV  is  entirely  a  matter  of  expediency.  Where 
programs  are  not  begun  until  Grade  V  or  VI  it  is  sometimes  because  the 
services  of  high  school  teachers  are  enlisted  and  it  is  felt  that  high 
school  teachers  can  meet  the  Grade  V  and  VI  class  more  adequately  than 
they  can  the  primary  children. 

Dunkell  and  Fillet,^-7  reporting  on  a  three  year  experimental 
program  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory  Schools,  stated  that  the 
children  who  started  in  the  program  in  Grade  III  had  no  advantage  over 
the  pupils  who  started  in  Grade  IV,  except  one  year’s  more  time  in  the 
program. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  actual  practices  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  neurologists,  psychologists,  and  child  specialists  do 
not  seem  to  be  showing  any  great  divergence.  While  the  most  desirable 
beginning  age,  as  suggested  by  the  child  and  linguistic  specialists,  is 
about  five  or  six  years,  practice  seems  to  favor  starting  in  Grade  III 
or  IV,  age  eight  or  nine. 


^7H.  B.  Dunkell  and  R.  A.  Pillet,  “A  Third  Year  of  French  in 
Elementary  School,'1  Elementary  School  Journal ,  XLIV  (February,  1959) 
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Andersson^  gave  a  skeleton  outline  of  a  proposed  articulation 
for  twelve  years  of  a  foreign  language  in  19  $3  in  his  book.  For  any 
system  not  wishing  to  begin  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  until  Grade 
III  or  Grade  IV  it  might  also  serve  as  the  basis  of  articulation  for  a 
ten  or  nine  year  program.  Elementary  school  years  (Grades  I-VI)  would 
be  concerned  with  a  strictly  aural-oral  approach  with  emphasis  on  pro¬ 
nunciation,  vocabulary,  idioms,  and  common  usage.  During  junior  high 
years  emphasis  would  be  on  grammar,  children  becoming  conscious  of  usage 
and  analyzing  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  it.  While  continuing  to  make 
gains  in  the  mastery  of  language  skills,  the  student  will  gain  In  the 
knowledge  of  the  language.  For  the  senior  high  school  student,  as  well 
as  continued  practice  in  hearing,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  there 
will  be  a  general  view  of  history,  literature,  and  civilization  of  the 
people  whose  language  is  being  studied.  Time  scheduling  sufficient  to 
do  this  would  mean  about  900  contact  hours  as  compared  with  U00  contact 
hours  for  a  two-year  course  meeting  three  times  a  week. 

Primary— 1$  minutes  per  day,  5  days  per  week 

Division  II — 2£  minutes  per  day,  k  days  per  week 

Junior  High— lj.0  minutes  per  day,  3  days  per  week 

Senior  High — J4O  minutes  per  day,  2  days  per  week 

The  June,  195k  conference  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  developed 

a  program  plan  very  similar  to  the  one  described  above  and  designed  for 

continuous  progression  in  a  second  language  from  Grade  I  through  XII: 

Grades  I -III;  Development  of  aural-oral  skills  through 

conversation,  songs,  and  activities  related  to  home,  coranunity 


^®Andersson,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  3?. 
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and  school  experiences .  The  fostering  of  an  understanding  of 
and  interest  in  children  who  speak  the  foreign  language. 

Grades  IV-VT:  Further  development  of  aural-oral  skills  and 
attitudes  established  as  goals  in  Grades  I -III.  Content  of  the 
course  related  to  other  study  areas  and  creative  activities,  with 
parallels  in  foreign  communities  indicated.  Reading  and  writing 
may  be  introduced,  but  only  after  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
pupil's  command  of  these  skills  in  English  and  of  aural-oral 
skills  in  the  foreign  language. 

Grades  VI I -IX:  Continued  emphasis  on  oral  expression  and  the 
cultivation  of  attitudes.  Reading  begun  or  continued,  with 
stories  and  other  materials  that  give  insight  into  the  customs 
and  culture  of  the  foreign  country.  Language  structure  learned 
inductively.  Planned  sequence  of  functional  drill  projects  on 
verbs,  vocabulary  building,  and  speech  patterns. 

Grades  X-XII;  Further  stress  on  conversation  and  oral  discussion; 
practice  in  writing  original  compositions.  Extensive  and  inten¬ 
sive  reading  of  works  in  the  foreign  language,  with  consideration 
of  their  place  and  value  in  the  foreign  literature.  Systematic 
study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar. 

The  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council^  suggested  there  are  a 
number  of  complicating  circumstances  which  may  and  probably  will  develop 

^%ome  Solutions  to  Problems  Related  to  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  Elementary  School  (New  York:  Institute  of  Administrative 
Research,  1957),  p.  17. 
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as  a  result  of  developing  foreign  language  programs  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  grades:  (1)  there  is  apt  to  be  a  number  of  pupils 
entering  without  previous  language  experience  who  wish  to  begin  foreign 
language  study  in  high  school;  (2)  if  elementary  school  language  instruc¬ 
tion  is  successful,  there  should  be  many  who  wish  to  start  a  third 
language  in  high  school;  (3)  elementary  language  instruction  is  presum¬ 
ably  for  all  and  the  non-college  candidate  is  entitled  to  continue  his 
study;  and  (U)  some  may  wish  to  change  the  language  they  are  studying. 

The  Council  suggested  that  large  high  schools  could  offer  a  multi -track 
program  as  indicated  below: 

1.  Academic .  This  track  is  similar  in  content  to  the  present 
college -entrance  language  program.  It  may  be  elected  by 
transfer  students  who  have  had  no  elementary  language 
training,  and  by  pupils  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  a 
third  language. 

2.  Enriched  Academic.  This  track  is  a  continuation  of  the 
elementary  language  program  for  college-bound  pupils. 

3.  Beginning  Conversational.  Basically  a  conversational  course 
for  students  who  have  had  no  language  training  in  elementary 
school  or  who  wish  to  learn  a  third  modern  language,  but  who 
are  not  specifically  preparing  for  college. 

1*.  Conversational .  This  track  is  a  continuation  at  the  secondary 
level  of  the  basically  conversational  elementary  program. 

It  seems  to  the  author  that  a  better  way  out  of  this  for  even  the 
relatively  large  high  school  would  seem  to  be  a  reorientation  of  secondary 
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language  methods  so  that  both  the  college  and  the  non-college  students 
can  develop  their  competencies  together.  If  it  is  true  that  students 
of  varying  ability  are  succeeding  in  language  study  on  the  elementary 
level,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  progress  together  on  the 
secondary  level.  As  the  elementary  program  spreads,  there  should  be 
fewer  non-language  cases  appearing  in  high  school.  Good  guidance 
services  can  reduce  the  number  of  ambivalent  students.  Beginning 
courses  will  have  to  remain,  of  course,  for  those  starting  a  third 
language  in  high  school.  Thus,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  two- 
track  rather  than  a  four-track  set-up  and,  with  improvements  in  instruc¬ 
tional  methods  and  administrative  and  classroom  flexibility,  the  number 
of  tracks  beyond  the  first  or  second  year  of  secondary  school  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  reduced  to  one  per  language  taught. 

When  the  grade  level  at  which  a  second  language  program  should 
be  started  has  been  decided,  another  important  problem  is  to  provide 
for  adequate  articulation  of  the  program  throughout  the  remaining 
grades  of  school.  Kaulfers,^0  in  his  review  of  the  literature  from 
1952-55,  did  not  mention  articulation  as  one  of  the  topics  investigated 
during  that  period.  This  probably  indicates  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  second  language  programs  had  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  where 
articulation  had  become  an  important  issue.  Dunkell,^  in  1955, 

V.  Kaulfers,  “Foreign  Languages, “  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  XXV  (April,  1955). 

^H.  B.  Dunkell,  “Future  Language  Problems, “  The  School  Review, 
LXIII  (March,  1955),  135-138. 
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Barthold,^2  in  1956,  and  Guerra,^  19^ Qf  stressed  the  need  for  careful 
study  of  articulation  in  second  language  programs  through  elementary, 
junior,  and  senior  high  school.  Barthold,  particularly,  warns  against 
allowing  enthusiasm  for  the  new  language  program  to  go  far  ahead  of 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  total  language  picture*  Birkraaier,^  in 
reviewing  the  literature  from  1955-1958,  notes  an  increased  emphasis 
on  articulation. 

Choice  of  Language 

A  meeting  of  the  Modern  Languages  Association  held  in  1953 
suggested  that  the  chief  factor  determining  the  choice  of  the  second 
language  to  be  offered  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  should  be 
the  known  or  inferred  preference  of  the  majority  of  the  parents.  It 
went  on  to  say  that  parents  should  be  encouraged  to  select  (1)  a 
language  of  international  importance  and  (2)  one  which  can  be  well 
articulated  through  the  total  school  program.  Where  the  wishes  of 
parents  and  the  resources  of  the  district  indicate  that  more  than  one 
language  can  be  offered,  the  Association  is  agreeable  to  this  procedure. 

Andersson^  suggested  a  number  of  criteria  by  which  to  choose 
second  language  programs.  Many  international  conferences  are  conducted 

*2A.  J.  Barthold,  " Blueprint  for  Foreign  Languages  in  Our  Public 
Schools,1'  Modem  Language  Journal,  XLI  (February,  1957),  72-7U. 

^M.  H.  Guerra,  "New  FLES  Adventures  and  the  Villain  of  Articulation, 
Modem  Language  Journal,  XLII  (November,  1955),  320-321*. 

^E.  M.  Birkmaier,  "Foreign  Languages,"  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  XXVIII  (April,  1958),  127-139. 

^Andersson,  oj g.  cit. ,  pp.  21-26. 
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in  two  languages — English  and  French.  In  addition  to  these  two  the 
United  Nations  recognized  as  official  languages  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
Chinese.  It  would  appear  then  that  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
Chinese  would  meet  the  Modern  Languages  Association* s  requirement  of 
"a  language  of  international  importance."  Andersson  gives  some  support 
to  the  possible  revival  of  German,  which  suffered  a  major  decline  in 
enrolment  during  the  past  four  decades.  He  attempts  to  justify  this  on 
the  basis  of  a  large  German  element  in  the  population  and  the  Germanic 
influence  evident  in  the  English  language. 

The  Report  of  a  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  Committee 
suggested  the  following  factors  should  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a 

.  ■  i 

second  language  for  the  elementary  school.  A  language  should  have  social 
significance,  it  should  also  possess  a  current  and  classic  body  of  good 
literature.  The  choice  of  language  should  take  into  account  the  national 
interest;  the  present  world  situation  demands  that  we  should  be  able  to 
converse  with  our  international  neighbors.  The  cultural  background  of 
the  community  should  be  a  prime  consideration  in  the  choice  of  language, 
significant  minority  ethnic  groups  are  worthy  of  consideration  here. 
Obviously,  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  is  a  very  important  consid¬ 
eration;  many  programs  have  not  been  started  or  have  had  to  be  dropped 
because  of  a  lack  of  suitable  teachers.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed 
by  most  writers  that,  if  the  program  is  to  grow  and  develop,  it  is 
necessary  to  integrate  it  into  the  total  school  program. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  practice  in  the  United  States  is 
generally  in  agreement  with  the  criteria  suggested  by  the  various 
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individuals  and  associations  referred  to  above.  Spanish  seems  to  be  the 
most  popular  choice  in  such  areas  as  California,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico, 
while  French  has  proved  the  most  common  choice  in  the  New  England  States 
and  Louisiana.  These  choices  probably  reflect  the  presence  of  substan¬ 
tial  ethnic  groups.  Where  ethnic  groups  are  present,  French  appears  to 
be  the  most  frequent  choice,  which  likely  indicates  the  effect  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  French  has  long  enjoyed  a  favored  position  as  a  second  language 
in  secondary  schools  throughout  North  America.  It  would  appear  that 
only  a  few  school  systems  have  adopted  such  languages  as  Russian  and 
Italian. 
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CHAPTER  III 


SUMMARY  OF  COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRES  TO 
DIRECTORS  OF  CURRICULUM 

I.  TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

Question  One  was  designed  to  determine  where  second  languages 
were  required  or  permitted  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  any  grades 
from  one  through  nine  and,  if  so,  in  what  grades.  The  extent  to  which 
provincial  Departments  of  Education  require  or  permit  second  language 
instruction  in  any  grade  from  one  to  nine  is  shown  in  Table  I. 

As  Table  I  indicates,  six  of  Cana da *s  provinces,  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  do 
not  require  a  second  language  in  any  grades  from  one  through  nine, 
inclusive.  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Manitoba  require  a  second  language 
in  Grade  IX,  New  Brunswick  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  and  Protestant 
Quebec  in  Grades  III  to  IX,  inclusive.  While  a  second  language  is 
required  in  only  four  provinces  it  is  permitted  by  all  ten  departments 
of  education.  This  permission  appears  to  be  limited  to  Grades  VII-IX 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia. 
Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan  permit  a 
second  language  in  Grades  IV-VI  while  only  Ontario  and  Quebec  permit 
such  a  program  to  be  introduced  in  Grades  I-III.  Where  a  second 
language  program  is  presently  not  permitted  below  Grade  VII,  that  is, 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia, 
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TABLE  I 


SECOND  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION  IN  ANY  GRADE  FROM  ONE 
TO  NINE  AS  REQUIRED  OR  PERMITTED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


REQUIRED 

PERMITTED 

Newfoundland 

None 

V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX 

Prince  Edward 

Island 

IX 

VII,  VIII 

Nova  Scotia 

None 

VII,  VIII,  IX 

New  Brunswick 

VII,  VIII,  IX 

V,  VI 

Quebec 

(Protestant) 

III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  IX 

I,  II 

Ontario 

None 

III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  IX 

Manitoba 

IX 

IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

Saskatchewan 

.  None 

VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX 

Alberta 

None 

VII,  VIII,  IX 

British  Columbia 

None 

VIII,  IX 
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comments  indicate  that  experimental  programs  which  are  limited  to 
Grades  IV-VI  are  being  operated  by  individual  school  systems  with  the 
permission  of  the  provincial  department  of  education. 

In  answer  to  part  (b)  of  Question  One  (“In  your  province,  is 
Grade  IX  considered  part  of  the  junior  high  school  or  senior  high 
school?"),  it  did  not  appear  that  the  classification  of  Grade  IX  as 
junior  high  or  as  senior  high  had  any  relationship  to  the  offering  of  a 
second  language. 

Parts  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  Question  Two  were  designed 
to  determine  who  accepts  responsibility  for  the  decision  as  to  what 
languages  are  to  be  taught  and,  following  this,  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  develop  the  curriculum.  The  same  questions  were  asked  whether 
the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  required  or  permitted.  Table  II 
provides  a  summary  of  information  received  concerning  the  decision  as 
to  what  language  shall  be  taught. 

Manitoba  schools  may  choose  any  one  of  French,  German,  and 
Latin.  Saskatchewan  schools  may  choose  any  one  of  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  Ukrainian.  British  Columbia  schools  may  choose  ary  one  of  French, 
German,  Latin,  and  Spanish. 

In  six  of  Canada *s  ten  provinces.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Alberta,  the  decision  as  to 
what  language  shall  be  taught  rests  with  the  Department  of  Education, 
whether  a  second  language  is  required  or  permitted.  In  three  others, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia,  a  choice  may  be  made 
locally  from  among  a  list  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CHOICE  OF  SECOND  LANGUAGE 
WHETHER  REQUIRED  OR  PERMITTED 
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X 

E  R  M  I 

Board  of 
Education 

X 

pH 

Dept,  of 
Education 

X 

X 

X 

Q 

Local 

Community 

IRE 

Local 

School 

i 

X! 

E  Q  U 

Board  of 
Education 

X 

Dept,  of 
Education 

X 

X 

X 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Newfoundland  appears  to  be  the  only  province  where  an  unrestricted 
local  choice  is  possible,  although  comments  make  it  clear  that  the 
practice  is  to  choose  either  French  or  Latin. 

II.  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CURRICULUM 

Table  III  gives  a  summary  of  where  responsibility  lies  for 

setting  the  curriculum,  whether  teaching  the  second  language  is  required 
or  permitted. 

Whether  second  language  programs  in  Grades  I -IX  are  required  or 
permitted,  the  responsibility  for  developing  the  curriculum  rests  largely 
with  the  central  authority,  the  Department  of  Education.  Only  in  Ontario 
and  Alberta,  where  programs  are  permitted,  but  not  required,  are  schools 
or  local  boards  of  education  allowed  to  develop  their  own  curriculum. 
Comments  indicate  that  in  many  instances  local  school  authorities  may 
"adjust"  the  curriculum  to  local  needs.  Where  experimental  programs  are 
carried  on  there  is  evidence  of  a  cooperative  endeavor  between  the  local 
school  system  and  the  central  authority. 

III.  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS 

Parts  (f)  and  (g)  of  Question  Two  investigate  the  responsibility 
of  setting  standards  of  teacher  qualifications  where  programs  are 
required  and  permitted.  Table  IV  summarizes  the  information  received. 

Setting  of  standards  of  teacher  qualification  for  teaching  second 
language  is  almost  completely  the  prerogative  of  the  central  authorities 
in  the  provinces  of  Canada.  Only  in  one  province.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
is  local  authority  granted.  Comments  indicate  that  this  means  that  no 
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TABLE  III 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CURRICULUM 


REQUIRED 

PERMITTED 

Dept,  of 
Education 

Board  of 
Education 

Local 

School 

Dept,  of 
Education 

Board  of 
Education 

Local 

School 

Newfoundland 

X 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

X 

X 

Nova  Scotia 

X 

New  Brunswick 

X 

X 

Quebec 

X 

X 

Ontario 

X 

X 

Manitoba 

X  : 

X 

Saskatchewan 

X 

Alberta 

X 

British  Columbia 

X 
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TABLE  IV 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  STANDARDS  OF  TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS 


REQUIRED 

PERMITTED 

Dept,  of 
Education 

Board  of 
Education 

Local 

School 

Dept,  of 
Education 

Board  of 
Education 

Local 

School 

Newfoundland 

X 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

X 

X 

Nova  Scotia 

X 

New  Brunswick 

X 

X 

Quebec 

X 

Ontario 

X 

Manitoba 

X 

X 

Saskatchewan 

X 

Alberta 

X 

British  Columbia 

X 
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special  qualifications  are  required  and  as  a  result  any  certificated 
teacher  may  teach  foreign  languages.  Comparison  of  Table  IV  and  Table 
III  reveals  that  in  no  province  does  the  local  authority  have  freedom 
in  matters  of  both  curriculum  and  standards  of  teacher  qualification. 

IV.  TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED 

Parts  (h)  and  (i)  of  Question  Two  were  designed  to  explore  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  Department  of  Education  where  a  program 
in  second  languages  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  is  either  re¬ 
quired  or  permitted.  Table  V  summarizes  the  replies. 

The  greatest  emphasis  in  teacher  qualifications,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  certificate,  is  fluency.  Only  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Saskatchewan  quote  special  courses  in  addition  to  the  regular  certifi¬ 
cate  as  an  acceptable  standard.  All  other  provinces  require  fluency 
in  the  language  in  addition  to  regular  certification.  In  no  province 
is  a  special  certificate  required  and  in  no  province  will  superior 
fluency  in  the  language  be  accepted  without  a  teaching  certificate. 

V.  TYPES  OF  TEACHERS 

Part  ( j )  of  Question  Two  asked  the  question  “What  person  usually 

does  the  foreign  language  teaching?11  Table  VI  gives  a  summary  of  replies. 

Nine  provinces  in  Canada  usually  utilize  the  services  of  a 
specialist  teacher  in  second  languages  in  Grades  I-IX  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  specialist  certificate  is  not  required  (see  Table  V). 
Newfoundland  depends  on  the  regular  classroom  teacher  but  Table  V 
indicates  that  fluency  in  the  language  is  also  required.  Four  provinces, 
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TABLE  V 


QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED  BY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 


Program  is  Required 
(See  legend  below  table) 

Program  is  Permitted 
(See  legend  below  table) 

1 

2 

3 

h 

$ 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

Newfoundland 

X 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

X 

X 

Nova  Scotia 

X 

New  Brunswick 

X 

X 

Quebec 

X 

Ontario 

X 

Manitoba 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Saskatchewan 

X 

Alberta 

X 

British  Columbia 

X 

LEGEND : 

1.  Special  certificate 

2.  Regular  certificate,  plus  special  courses 

3.  Regular  certificate,  plus  fluency  in  the  language 

ii.  No  certificate,  but  superior  fluency  in  the  language 
Other 
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TABLE  VI 

TYPES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 


Special 

Teacher 

Regular 

Teacher 

Part-time 

Teacher 

Newfoundland 

X 

Prince  Edward  Island- 

X 

Nova  Scotia 

X 

Grades  VII-IX 

New  Brunswick 

X 

Quebec 

X 

Grades  VIII-IX 

X 

Grades  I-VII 

Ontario 

X 

X 

X 

Manitoba 

X 

X 

Saskatchewan 

X 

In  larger  schools 

X 

In  smaller  schools 

Alberta 

X 

British  Columbia 

X 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan,  employ  both 
specialist  teachers  and  regular  classroom  teachers.  One  province, 

Ontario,  uses  part-time  teachers  as  well.  Comments  indicated  that  all 
provinces  would  like  to  obtain  the  services  of  more  specialist  teachers 
but  teacher  supply  has  necessitated  using  the  services  of  lesser  quali¬ 
fied  people.  Quebec  reported  that  in  Grades  I-VI  programs  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  on  correct  pronunciation  than  on  fluency  where  special¬ 
ists  cannot  be  employed.  Comments  also  indicated  that  the  services  of 
high  school  specialists  are  used  rather  extensively  in  the  Grades  VII-IX. 

VI.  AMOUNT  OF  INSTRUCTION  TIME 

Parts  (k)  and  (1)  of  Question  Two  inquired  into  the  amount  of 
instruction  time  given  to  second  languages  whether  the  program  is  re¬ 
quired  or  permitted.  Table  VII  and  Table  VIII  summarize  the  replies 
in  minutes  of  instruction  per  week. 

Where  programs  are  required  there  is  generally  a  greater  amount 
of  instruction  time.  Quebec  has  the  only  compulsory  program  in  Grades 
I-III  and  nearly  twice  as  much  instruction  time  is  alloted  to  it  as  to 
programs  which  are  only  permitted  in  other  provinces.  This  differen¬ 
tial  in  instruction  time,  although  it  still  persists,  tends  to  lessen 
through  Grades  IV-VI  and  VII-IX.  Considering  both  permitted  and  re¬ 
quired  programs  the  average  time  spent  per  week  on  instruction  is 
approximately  as  follows: 

Grades  I-III....  65  minutes 
Grades  IV-VI.... 100  minutes 
Grades  VII-IX... 135  minutes. 
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TABLE  VII 

NUMBER  OF  MINUTES  OF  INSTRUCTION  TIME  PER  'WEEK 
WHERE  PROGRAMS  ARE  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


GRADE 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

175 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

100- 

120 

100- 

120 

120- 

i5o 

Quebec 

100 

150 

150 

150 

ISO 

200 

200 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

175- 

200 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

J 
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TABLE  VIII 

NUMBER  OF  MINUTES  OF  INSTRUCTION  TIME  PER  WEEK 
WHERE  PROGRAMS  ARE  PERMUTED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


GRADE 


I 

n 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Newfoundland 

- 

120 

120 

120 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

Nova  Scotia 

120 

120 

120 

New  Brunswick 

60 

60 

Quebec 

So 

So 

Ontario 

60 

60 

60 

100 

100 

iSo 

iSo 

Manitoba 

100- 

lSo 

100- 

lSo 

100- 

iSo 

70- 

80 

ioS- 

l6o 

Saskatchewan 

60 

160 

Alberta 

120 

British  Columbia 

100 

100 

200 

VII.  SCHEDULING  INSTRUCTION  TIME 


Parts  (m)  and  (n)  of  Question  Two  inquired  as  to  when  instruction 
is  given  whether  the  program  is  required  or  permitted.  Almost  without 
exception  instruction  is  given  in  second  languages  during  regular 
school  hours  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades.  The  only 
exception  to  this  which  was  drawn  to  the  writer* s  attention  was  in  the 
City  of  Calgary  where  instruction  is  given  to  superior  children  during 
the  noon  hour. 

VIII.  SELECTION  OF  PUPILS 

Question  Three  was  designed  to  determine  whether  the  Department 
of  Education  in  each  province  had  any  policy  with  respect  to  who  may  or 
who  must  study  a  foreign  language  in  Grades  I -IX.  Quebec  is  the  only 
province  where  French  is  compulsory  in  those  grades,  to  be  specific — 
Grades  III -IX.  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Manitoba  have  compulsory  pro¬ 
grams  in  Grade  IX  only,  while  New  Brunswick  has  such  a  program  in 
Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  The  other  seven  provinces  reported  that  the 
second  language  program  in  these  grades  is  elective.  Comments  indi¬ 
cated  that  practically  all  experimental  programs  in  Grades  I -VI  are 
available  to  all  pupils.  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia 
report  some  selection  of  pupils  in  Grades  VII-IX.  Criteria  of  selection 
include  academic  achievement,  educational  plans,  demonstration  of 
ability  to  carry  the  added  load  over  and  above  the  regular  program* 
Ontario  also  reported  that  individual  schools  are  developing  their  own 


methods  of  selection 
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IX.  ARTICULATION 


Question  Four  dealt  with  the  problem  of  articulation  of  second 

language  programs  in  Grades  I -IX  and  with  second  language  programs  in 
senior  high  school.  Quebec  is  the  only  province  which  did  not  report 
a  problem  of  articulation  between  Grades  I-IX  programs  and  senior  high 
school  programs.  This  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
program  is  compulsory  from  Grade  III  to  Grade  XI  and  was  established 
forty-five  to  fifty  years  ago.  A  compulsory  program  allows  for  closer 
articulation  than  does  an  elective  program.  Ontario,  with  an  elective 
program,  although  established  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  re¬ 
ported  difficulty  in  articulation  between  Grade  VIII  and  Grade. IX. 

High  schools  experience  difficulty  in  accommodating  students  (Grade 
VIII)  from  a  variety  of  schools  where  they  may  or  may  not  have  had  a 
second  language.  Other  provinces  reported  close  articulation  in  higher 
grades  where  the  program  is  compulsory,  even  though  it  may  be  compulsory 
only  for  those  students  who  require  it  for  a  matriculation  program. 

Most  programs  beginning  in  Grades  I-IX  have  an  emphasis  on  the  aural- 
oral  approach  while  senior  high  school  programs  are  more  formal  with 
a  grammar-reading  orientation.  With  the  exception  of  Quebec  it  would 
appear  that  as  a  result  of  high  school  programs  being  established 
first,  and  elementary- junior  high  programs  coming  later  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  oral  ability,  the  problem  of  articulation  is  one  that  is 
still  to  be  solved.  Where  pupils  may  elect  to  take  the  second  language 
program,  the  problem  seems  even  more  difficult. 
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X.  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

Question  Five  attempted  to  determine  what  types  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  if  any.  Departments  of  Education  were  giving  to  the  teaching  of 
second  languages  in  Grades  I-IX.  Table  IX  summarizes  the  replies. 

All  the  provinces  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  have  a  curriculum  committee  studying  the 
problem  of  second  language  programs  in  Grades  I-IX.  This  move  probably 
represents  one  of  the  first  steps  usually  taken  by  any  Department  of 
Education  in  considering  establishment  of  a  new  course.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  definite  interest  in  the  problem  in  most  provinces 
of  Canada.  Teacher  training  institutions  in  eight  of  the  provinces, 
all  but  Ontario  and  Alberta,  have  established  special  courses  to  train 
teachers  for  second  language  programs  in  Grades  VII-IX  while  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  British  Colombia  have  done  the  same  for  teachers 
of  Grades  I -VI.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia  have  developed  some  auxiliary  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  form  of  radio  or  television  programs  to  assist  teachers 
in  the  program.  Only  Quebec  pays  a  special  grant  to  schools  offering 
such  a  program.  This  grant  is  in  the  amount  of  3I4OO.OO  and  is  payable 
to  a  French  specialist.  Teachers  qualifying  for  the  specialist  certi¬ 
ficate  are  given  a  small  grant  and  free  tuition  while  in  attendance  at 
summer  sessions. 

XI.  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  PROGRAMS 


Question  Six  requested  information  concerning  the  introduction 
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TABLE  IX 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 
BY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION 


Special  grants 
to  schools 

Auxiliary 
services  in 
the  form  of 
radio  or  T.V. 
programs 

A  curriculum 
committee  to 
study  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  make 
recommendations 

Teacher 

courses 
pare  t ei 
Gr  i 

I -VI 

training 
to  pre¬ 
achers  in 
ides 
VII-IX 

Newfoundland 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Nova  Scotia 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

New  Brunswick 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Quebec 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ontario 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Manitoba 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Saskatchewan 

No 

Yes 

(Grade  IX) 

No 

No 

Yes 

Alberta 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

British  Columbia 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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of  a  program,  or  the  extension,  restriction,  or  abandonment  of  an 
operating  program. 

The  four  provinces  which  did  not  have  any  specific  plans  for  the 
introduction  of  a  program  or  the  extension  of  an  existing  program  did, 
however,  show  interest  in  the  second  language  program  in  Grades  I-IX. 
Ontario  already  has  an  extensive  elective  program  in  Grades  IV  through 
IX  and  Newfoundland  has  a  similar  program  in  Grades  V  through  IX.  The 
Elementary  School  Curriculum  Committee  in  Alberta  is  holding  a  watching 
brief  on  experimental  programs  in  three  urban  centers.  The  Department 
of  Education  in  British  Columbia  has  carried  out  an  intensive  experi¬ 
mental  program  while  Prince  Edward  Island  reported  plans  to  extend  its 
present  program  (Grades  VII-IX)  downward.  Nova  Scotia  plans  to  start  a 
program  in  Grade  V  in  addition  to  the  existing  program  in  Grades  VII-IX. 
New  Brunswick  plans  to  extend  the  present  program  and  introduce  a  new 
one.  Quebec  is  experimenting  with  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  using 
French  as  the  language  of  instruction.  In  1958  a  small  group  (18)  of 
superior  pupils  were  selected  to  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  and  art  in  French.  One  Roman  Catholic  school  is 
using  French  two  hours  a  day  as  the  language  of  instruction.  Manitoba »s 
Royal  Commission  on  Education  recommended  making  instruction  in  a  foreign 
language  elective,  beginning  in  Grade  I.  The  completed  questionnaire 
from  that  province  did  not  include  any  specific  plans  for  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  recommendation.  Saskatchewan  reported  a  plan  to  extend 
second  language  instruction  downward  to  Grades  V,  VI,  and  VII.  No 
province  reported  plans  to  restrict  or  abandon  any  present  programs ; 
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most  reported  either  directly  or  indirectly  a  very  definite  interest  in 
introducing  new  programs  or  extending  presently  established  programs. 

XII.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

Question  Seven  was  designed  to  determine  what  administrative 
problems  have  been  experienced  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  second 
language  program  in  Grades  I-IX.  Nine  provinces  (all  except  Quebec) 
report  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  as  their  main  problem.  Comments 
on  the  Quebec  situation  indicate  that  the  program  has  been  established 
sufficiently  long  (U5“5>0  years)  that  their  own  graduates  are  able  to 
meet  the  need  with  only  the  regular  teaching  training  programs.  While 
supply  of  teachers  is  the  most  frequently  quoted  problem,  the  following 
were  each  mentioned  at  least  once  and  not  more  often  than  three  times : 
articulation  with  existing  programs,  time  table  difficulties,  grading 
oral  achievement  of  pupils,  obtaining  good  instructional  materials,  and 
finding  time  in  the  present  program.  Directors  of  curriculum  generally 
did  not  seem  to  be  completely  satisfied  with  respect  to  the  introduction 
of  a  second  language  in  an  already  crowded  curriculum.  The  aural-oral 
approach  to  foreign  languages  in  elementary  school  makes  evaluation  and 
grading  a  real  problem.  Good  instructional  materials  was  a  problem 
experienced  in  a  few  provinces — this  may  reflect  in  part  the  scarcity 
of  well -qualified  teachers  who  might  not  be  so  dependent  on  materials. 
Articulation  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  and  looms  as  a  difficult 
problem  to  any  system  either  with  a  program  or  planning  to  establish 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  OF  COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRES  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

I.  TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

Question  One  of  this  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine 
what  differences,  if  any,  exist  between  permitted  and  required  programs 
in  local  school  systems  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  summary  appears  in  Table  X. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Department  of  Education  requires 
that  a  second  language  be  taught  in  Grade  IX  and  also  permits  it  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII.  The  one  school  system  reporting  from  this  province, 
Charlottetown,  indicated  that  a  second  language  is  required  in  Grade  VIII 
as  well  as  being  permitted  in  Grades  III- VII.  In  New  Brunswick  where 
the  Department  of  Education  requires  the  teaching  of  a  second  language 
in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  Moncton  requires  the  teaching  of  French  in 
EngLish  schools  in  Grades  V  and  VI  and  the  teaching  of  English  in  French 
schools  in  Grades  III  through  VIII.  St,  John  School  District  requires 
French  in  Grades  V  and  VI.  In  Quebec  where  a  second  language  is  required 
in  Grades  III-IX  and  permitted  in  Grades  I  and  II,  the  four  systems  re¬ 
porting,  Montreal,  Chambly  County,  Lachine,  and  Valors,  indicated  no 
variations  from  the  provincial  regulations.  In  Manitoba  where  a  second 
language  is  required  in  Grade  IX  and  permitted  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII, 
Winnipeg,  Flin  Flon,  Brandon  School  Division  and  Winkler  School  District 
require  a  second  language  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  St.  Boniface  School 
Division  reported  that  a  second  language  is  required  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII. 
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TABLE  X 


COMPARISON  OF  LOCALLY  REQUIRED  AND  PERMITTED  PROGRAMS  WHERE 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  REQUIRES  A  PROGRAM 


Requires  a  second 
language  in  grades 

Permits  a  second 
language  in  grades 

Prince  Edward  Island 

IX 

VII,  VIII 

Prince  of  Wales 
College 

VIII 

III, IV, V, VI, VII 

New  Brunswick 

VII, VIII,  IX 

V,VI 

Moncton 

m,iv,v,vi,vii,vin~ 

English  in  French  Schools 
V,VI — French  in  English 

III, IV, V, VI 

St.  John 

schools 

V,VT 

Quebec 

III , IV, V, VI , VII ,  VIII , IX 

I, II 

Montreal 

III, IV,  V, VI, VII,  VIII, IX 

I, II 

Chambly  County 

III,IV,V,VI,VII,VIII,IX 

i,n 

Lachine 

III,IV,V,VI,VII,VIII,IX 

i, n 

Valors 

III, IV, V, VI, VII, VI II, IX 

i, ii 

Manitoba 

IX 

1  V,V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

Winnipeg 

VII, VIII 

IV 

Flin  Flon 

VII, VIII 

Brandon  School 
Division 

VII, VUI 

Winkler  School 
Division 

vii,  vin 

I, II, III, IV 

St.  Boniface  School 
Division 

IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

!  - 

Winnipeg  reported  that  a  second  language  program  is  permitted  in  Grade  IV, 
while  Winkler  School  District  permits  it  in  Grades  I -VI.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  in  order  to  have  a  second  language  below  Grade  IV  it  is 
necessary  for  the  district  to  take  time  outside  the  regular  school  day. 

A  summary  of  replies  to  Question  One  from  school  systems  in  the 
six  provinces  of  Canada  where  a  second  language  program  is  not  required, 
but  is  permitted,  will  be  found  in  Table  XI. 
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TABLE  XI 

COMPARISON  OF  LOCALLY  REQUIRED  AND  PERMITTED  PROGRAMS  WHERE 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PERMITS  A  PROGRAM 


Requires  a  second 
language  in  grades 

Permits  a  second 
language  in  grades 

Newfoundland 

V, VI, VII, VIII, IX 

Corner  Broock 

None 

IX 

Prince  of  Wales 
College 

VIII, IX 

Nova  Scotia 

VII, VIII, IX 

Halifax 

VII,VIII,IX 

III, IV, V, VI 

Ontario 

III,IV,V,VI,VII,VIII,IX 

North  Bay 

IV,V,VI,VII,VIII,IX 

III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII 

Halton  County 

Scarborough 

IX 

VII, VIII 

Toronto 

VII 

Windsor 

V 

Oshawa 

VI, VII, VIII, IX 

Carleton  County 

I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII 

Port  Credit 

VII, VIII,  IX 

Ottawa 

II,III,IV,V,VI,VII,VIII 

North  York 

VIII, IX 

East  York 

VIII, IX 

Welland 

IX 

VII, VIII 

Saskatchewan 

VI, VII, VIII, IX 

Saskatoon 

V, VI, VII, VII I 

Alberta 

IX 

Calgary 

V 

Edmonton 

IV 

Lethbridge  Sep. 

III, IV 

Lacorabe  S.D. 

VII,  VIII 

British  Columbia 

VIII, IX 

Nelson 

IX 

VIII ; IX 

Greater  Victoria 

IX 

Powell  River 

VIII, IX 

Kelowna 

VII,VIII,IX 

Dawson  Creek 

IX 

VI, VII, VIII, IX 

Vancouver 

v,vi,vm,ix 
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One  of  the  two  school  systems  reporting  from  Newfoundland  has 
made  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  obligatory.  Halifax  has  made 
the  program,  which  is  permitted  by  the  province,  a  requirement  in  that 
city  and  extended  permission  to  Grades  III-VI.  Most  Ontario  centers 
have  stayed  within  the  permitted  program  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Scarborough  and  Welland  have  made  a  second  language  program  a  require¬ 
ment  in  Grade  IX,  while  Port  Credit  has  required  it  in  Grades  VII,  VIII, 
and  IX,  and  Ottawa  has  extended  it  to  Grades  II  to  VIII,  inclusive. 

Carlton  County  and  Ottawa  have  extended  the  program  permitted  by  the 
province  to  Grade  I  and  Grade  II,  respectively.  Saskatoon  has  made  the 
provincially  permitted  program  a  requirement  in  Grades  V  to  VIII. 

Alberta  centers  reporting  indicated  a  strong  trend  to  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  downward  from  Grade  IX  where  it  is  permitted  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  A  majority  of  British  Columbia  systems  reporting  have  made 
a  second  language  program  compulsory  in  some  grades  of  junior  high  school, 
while  two  systems  have  extended  it  downward  to  the  elementary  grades. 

II.  LANGUAGES  TAUGHT 

Sections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  Question  Two  attempted  to  determine 
who  decides  what  language  shall  be  taught,  whether  the  program  is  re¬ 
quired  or  permitted,  and,  in  addition,  what  language  is  taught. 

Of  the  four  provinces  where  a  second  language  program  is  required 
all  the  school  systems  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Quebec  stated  that  the  Department  of  Education  accepts  responsibility 
for  deciding  what  language  shall  be  taught  in  the  required  program.  In 
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Manitoba,  all  the  systems  reporting,  with  the  exception  of  Winnipeg, 
indicate  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  local  school  accept  this 
responsibility  and  Winnipeg  reports  this  decision  is  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  All  systems  reporting  in  this  category  (where  the 
Department  requires  a  language)  listed  French  as  the  language  most 
frequently  taught.  In  addition,  English  is  taught  to  French  children  in 
Moncton,  and  Spanish  and  German  are  available  to  Grade  IX  pupils  in 
Montreal.  In  Manitoba,  Latin  is  offered  to  Grades  VII-IX  in  Brandon, 
and  German  is  available  in  Winkler  School  District.  Chambly  County, 
Quebec,  reported  local  school  systems  are  permitted  to  experiment  with 
enriched  French  courses,  i.e.,  courses  in  content  fields  where  French 
becomes  the  language  of  instruction. 

In  the  provinces  of  Canada  where  a  second  language  is  permitted 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  rather  than  required,  there  seems  to  be 
a  greater  emphasis  on  permitting  local  boards  and  systems  to  either  make 
the  decision  with  respect  to  what  language  shall  be  taught  or  at  least 
to  share  in  the  decision.  The  two  systems  reporting  from  Newfoundland 
and  the  one  from  Nova  Scotia  indicate  that  the  Department  of  Education, 
Board  of  Education,  and  local  school  share  this  responsibility.  Five  of 
the  seven  systems  reporting  from  Ontario  refer  to  involvement  of  the 
board  of  education  as  does  the  one  system  reporting  from  Saskatchewan. 
Replies  from  Alberta  indicated  only  French  is  taught  traditionally,  and 
British  Columbian  replies  were  evenly  divided  between  mention  of  local 
boards  of  education  and  the  Department  of  Education.  Whether  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  required  or  permitted  does  not  seem  to  influence  greatly  what 
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language  is  taught,  French  still  predominates  with  some  systems  using 
Latin,  German,  and  Spanish.  Toronto  reported  the  introduction  of 
Russian  for  superior  pupils  on  an  experimental  basis. 

III.  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CURRICULUM 

Parts  (d)  and  (e)  of  Question  Two  attempted  to  determine  who 
accepts  responsibility  for  developing  the  curriculum  whether  the  program 
is  required  or  permitted.  In  the  four  provinces  where  a  program  is  re¬ 
quired  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  development  of  the  curriculum 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  central  authority— the  Department  of 
Education.  In  these  four  provinces  a  curriculum  for  the  required 
program  has  been  developed  by  the  Department  of  Education  but  also, 
apparently,  with  the  aid  of  teachers,  superintendents,  and  specialists. 
Out  of  the  four  systems  reporting  that  a  curriculum  is  presently  being 
developed,  only  one  system  in  Quebec  reported  the  program  being 
developed  locally. 

In  the  six  provinces  where  a  program  in  second  language  in  Grades 
I-IX  is  permitted  the  tendency  is  for  the  Department  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  developing  the  curriculum  remains,  although  a  greater  degree 
of  local  involvement  is  referred  to  in  the  completed  questionnaire. 
Answers  included  local  board,  local  school,  committees  of  teachers, 
superintendents,  supervisors,  specialists,  and  individual  teachers.  This 
seems  to  be  a  normal  type  of  development;  where  a  course  is  required  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  central  authority  accepts  responsibility 
for  at  least  supplying  a  basic  curriculum.  Where  a  course  is  permitted 
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by  the  Department  of  Education,  local  systems  are  placed  more  on  their 
own  resources  to  develop  a  curriculum,  although  as  the  questionnaires  re¬ 
vealed,  considerable  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  the  central  authority. 

IV.  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TEACHER  QUALIFICATION 

Sections  (f)  and  (g)  of  Question  Two  dealt  with  the  setting  of 

teacher  qualifications.  Where  the  program  is  required  the  setting  of 
teacher  qualifications  seemed  to  be  almost  exclusively  the  prerogative 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  only  exceptions  being  four  larger 
urban  school  systems.  Where  the  program  is  permitted  the  matter  of 
setting  teacher  qualifications  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  school 
system.  Setting  of  teacher  qualifications  seems  to  be  left  decidedly 
more  to  the  local  authorities  than  is  the  responsibility  of  developing 
curriculum. 


V.  TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED 

Sections  (h)  and  (i)  of  Question  Two  were  designed  to  determine 
the  standards  of  teacher  qualifications  where  the  program  is  permitted 
and  where  it  is  required.  The  replies  have  been  summarized  in  Table  XII. 
As  these  are  interpreted  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  replies  came 
from  individual  school  systems,  some  of  which  have  a  required  program 
although  the  Department  of  Education  only  permits  programs  in  that  pro¬ 
vince.  Similarly,  some  systems  have  programs  which  are  permitted  over 
and  above  any  program  required  by  the  central  authority. 

Qualifications  required  of  teachers  are  about  the  same  whether 
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TABLE  XII 

REQUIRED  TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS  WHERE 
REQUIRED  OR  PERMITTED 

PROGRAM  IS 

Program  is  required 
(See  legend  below  table) 

Program  is  permitted 

(See 

legend  below  table) 

1  2  3  h  5 

1 

2  3  ^  £ 

Newfoundland 

1 

2 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

Nova  Scotia 

1 

1  1 

1  1 

New  Brunswick 

2 

1 

Quebec 

3  13 

2 

Ontario 

3  5 

1 

18  2 

Manitoba 

1  3 

3 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

1 

1 

1  2 

British  Columbia 

3  1 

1  h 

3  10  18  0  0  2  6  21  2  0 


Legend: 

1.  Specialist  certificate  l*.  No  certification  but  superior 

2.  Regular  cerificate  and  special  fluency  in  the  language 

courses  Other 

3.  Regular  certificate  and  fluency 


the  program  is  required  or  permitted.  The  greatest  emphasis  is  on  a 
teaching  certificate  plus  fluency,  which  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  criterion 
for  an  oral  type  of  program.  Ontario  is  the  only  province  reporting  the 
employment  of  people  without  teaching  certification,  these  references 
occurring  in  the  questionnaires  from  North  Bay  and  from  Ottawa.  These 
appear  to  be  part-time  employees  who  have  superior  fluency  in  the  language. 
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VI.  TYPES  OF  TEACHERS 

Part  (j)  of  Question  Two  asked  who  did  the  teaching,  a  specialist 
whose  services  were  shared  by  a  number  of  rooms  or  schools,  the  regular 
classroom  teacher,  or  a  part-time  teacher.  Table  XIII  summarizes  the 
replies. 


TABLE  XIII 

TYPES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 


Specialist 

Regular 

Part-time 

Newfoundland 

1 

1 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1 

1 

Nova  Scotia 

1 

New  Brunswick 

1 

2 

Quebec 

3 

3 

Ontario 

8 

6 

3 

Manitoba 

5 

Saskatchewan 

1 

Alberta 

3 

1 

British  Columbia 

3 

3 

lh 

2$ 

8 

Table  XIII  indicates  that  about  half  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  language  programs  are  the  regular 
classroom  teachers.  Comments  made  by  school  systems  reveal  a  greater 
tendency  to  use  specialists  at  the  junior  high  school  level  and  the 
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regular  teachers  at  elementary  level.  Part-time  teachers  are  filling 
an  important  need  in  the  programs  reported. 

VII.  INSTRUCTION  TIME 

Table  XIV  is  a  summary  of  the  range  in  time  in  minutes  per  week 
given  to  instruction  at  various  grade  levels  where  the  program  is  re¬ 
quired  or  permitted.  This  table  gives  the  information  requested  in 
Parts  (k)  and  (1)  of  Question  Two. 

Nova  Scotia  spends  the  least  time  on  instruction  while  Quebec 
spends  generally  the  most,  although  British  Columbia  exceeds  Quebec  in 
its  upper  limits  in  Grade  IX.  Great  variations  in  time  exist  in  both 
required  and  permitted  programs,  although  usually  an  hour  or  less  a  week 
is  the  time  spent  in  Division  I.  Division  II  generally  varies  from  one 
hour  to  one  and  one-half  hours,  while  junior  high  ranges  from  two  hours 
to  about  three  hours  per  week. 

VIII.  SCHEDULING  INSTRUCTION  TIME 

Parts  (m)  and  (n)  of  Question  Two  investigated  the  question  of 
when  instruction  is  given,  during  regular  class  periods,  during  noon 
hours,  after  school  hours,  or  other.  The  same  questions  were  asked 
whether  the  program  is  required  or  permitted.  Answers  to  these  parts 
revealed  that  practically  all  schools,  whether  the  program  is  required 
or  permitted,  give  instruction  during  regular  class  periods.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  are  Scarborough  and  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Winkler, 
Manitoba,  where  some  instruction  is  given  after  regular  school  hours. 
North  Bay,  Ontario,  and  Calgary,  Alberta,  reported  classes  at  noon  hour. 
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TIME  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 
IN  MINUTES  PER  WEift 


G  R 

A  D 

E 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Range  of  class  tim 

e  wher 

e  prog 

'am  is  r 

squired 

Newfoundland 

120 

160 

Prince  Edward 

Island 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Nova  Scotia 

20- 

20- 

20- 

20- 

25 

25 

25 

25 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

50 

50 

100 

125 

125 

i5o 

i5o- 

180- 

180- 

225 

250 

250 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

100 

100 

100 

i5o- 

150- 

150- 

200 

200 

200 

Saskatchewan 

60 

6o 

60 

60 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

60 

60 

85- 

85- 

200- 

120 

125 

280 

Range  of  class  tin 

e  wher 

e  prog 

ham  is  i 

)ermitte 

d: 

Newfoundland 

120- 

Prince  Edward 

160 

Is  land 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Nova  Scotia 

20- 

20- 

20- 

20- 

25 

25 

25 

25 

New  Brunswick 

60 

60 

90 

120 

180 

Quebec 

Ontario 

60 

60 

60- 

60- 

60- 

ii5- 

Uo- 

1*5- 

120- 

90 

90 

90 

75 

80 

90 

200 

Manitoba 

100 

100 

100 

50- 

5o- 

50- 

70- 

200 

200 

100 

100 

100 

i5o 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

60 

60 

75 

75 

British  Columbia 

50- 

5o- 

80- 

80- 

200 

6o 

6o 

110 

110 
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IX.  SELECTION  OF  PUPILS 

Question  Three  was  designed  to  determine  whether  programs  are  com¬ 
pulsory,  elective  (by  the  pupil),  or  selective  (school  selects  the  pupils). 
Earlier  in  this  chapter  it  was  reported  that  four  provinces.  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba  have  compulsory  second 
language  programs.  Of  the  twelve  systems  reporting  from  these  provinces, 
seven  refer  to  compulsory  programs  only,  three  mention  elective  programs, 
and  three  claim  to  have  selective  programs.  Obviously,  some  systems 
have  a  combined  compulsory  and  elective  or  selective  program.  Where 
selection  is  carried  out,  the  following  are  mentioned  as  a  basis  of 
criteria  for  selection: 

Montreal — Pupils  may  take  French  in  Grades  I  and  II  if  they  are 
not  encountering  trouble  with  English. 

Winnipeg — Pupils  are  selected  for  a  second  language  on  the  basis 
of  scholastic  performance. 

Where  elective  programs  are  listed  the  following  comments  apply: 

Winnipeg — Students  may  elect  a  second  language  in  Grade  VIII. 

Flin  Flon-Students  may  elect  a  second  language  in  Grade  IX 
following  two  years  of  a  compulsory  program  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Brandon - Students  may  elect  a  second  language  program  in  Grades 

VII,  VIII,  or  IX. 

A  greater  variety  of  programs  exist  in  the  six  provinces  of 
Canada  where  a  program  is  not  required  but  is  permitted.  Of  the  twenty- 
six  school  systems  reporting  from  these  six  provinces— 
six  systems  report  a  compulsory  program 
ten  systems  report  an  elective  program 
eleven  systems  report  a  selective  program. 
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Comments  indicated  that  where  a  program  is  elective  at  the  elementary 
school  level,  complete  enrolment  of  all  children  in  second  language 
programs  is  the  accepted  rule.  Parents  may  ask  children  to  be  excused 
from  classes  but  do  not.  Elective  programs  in  junior  high  school  are 
only  truly  elective  where  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  are  in  attendance 
to  make  a  choice  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  possible.  Selective  programs 
have  the  following  criteria  listed  as  means  of  selection: 


Halifax . Class  standing 

Scarborough . Pupils  may  enrol  in  Grade  IX  language  program 

who  show  distinction 

Toronto . Pupils  with  an  X.Q.  of  130 

Oshawa . Pupils  who  can  benefit  from  enrichment 

North  York . Academic  achievement 

Welland . 60  per  cent  average  in  Grade  VIII  to  enter 

Grade  IX  program 

Saskatoon . Children  must  be  gifted 

Dawson  Creek . Superior  pupils. 


Other  systems  reporting  did  not  give  their  criteria  of  selection. 

X.  ARTICULATION 

Question  Four  inquires  into  the  problem  of  articulation  between 
the  program  in  Grades  I -VI  and  VII -IX  and  X-XIII.  With  the  exception 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  where  a  compulsory  program  is  in  existence 
from  Grades  III-XI,  the  problem  of  articulation  has  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  solved.  In  other  provinces  where  a  program  is  compulsory  it  does 
not  cover  a  sufficiently  large  range  of  grades  to  have  solved  this 
problem.  Problems  of  articulation  are  generally  referred  to  as 
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frequently  in  required  programs  (except  Quebec)  as  they  are  in  permitted 
programs.  Comments  revealed  that  articulation  between  junior  high  and 
senior  high  is  generally  better  than  between  elementary  (Grades  I-VI), 
and  junior  high  school  (Grades  VII-IX).  This  may  be  largely  the  result 
of  Grade  IX  being  considered  part  of  the  senior  high  school  in  some 
provinces.  Where  this  is  true  some  systems  reported  lack  of  articula¬ 
tion  between  Grade  VIII  and  Grade  IX.  Some  systems  reported  difficulty 
in  articulating  the  oral  program  in  elementary  with  the  written  program 
in  junior  high.  Other  systems  reported  difficulty  in  keeping  the  pro¬ 
gram  oral  in  elementary  school.  More  than  half  of  the  systems  reporting 
indicated  this  problem  has  still  to  be  met.  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
to  completely  solve  the  problem  of  articulation  during  the  period  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  programs  in  which  a  large  majority  of  Canada *s  pro¬ 
vinces  are  presently  involved. 

XI.  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Question  Five  asked  what  encouragement  local  school  systems  were 
giving  to  the  teaching  of  second  languages  with  respect  to  (a)  special 
grants  to  schools  offering  such  a  program,  (b)  auxiliary  services  in  the 
form  of  radio  and  television,  and  (c)  a  central  committee  to  study  the 
problem  and  make  recommendations. 

With  respect  to  special  grants,  thirty-one  systems  report  that 
no  special  grant  is  given.  One  system,  Valors,  Quebec,  pays  $300.00 
additional  salary  to  French  specialists.  Auxiliary  services  were 
reported  on  more  frequently  but  the  majority  of  systems  were  referring 
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to  provincial  programs.  Halifax  mentioned  the  utilization  of  school 
radio  and  television  programs  from  Montreal,  Moncton,  the  Maritimes 
Broadcasts,  Winkler,  the  Sunday  night  programs  from  Altona.  Three 
schools  reported  that  they  were  supplied  with  record  players  and  records. 
More  active  interest  is  evident  in  the  establishment  of  committees  than 
in  either  grants  or  auxiliary  services.  Twenty  systems  reported  com¬ 
mittee  work  of  some  kind  in  operation.  A  few  of  these  are  related  to 
provincial  committees  but  most  of  them  are  purely  local.  Toronto 
reported  that  the  committee  studying  the  problem  of  programs  for  gifted 
children  is  concerning  itself  with  second  language  programs. 

XII.  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  PROGRAMS 

Question  Six  inquires  into  the  plans  of  schools  relative  to: 

(a)  introduction  of  a  program 

(b)  extension  of  a  present  program 

(c)  restriction  of  a  present  program 

(d)  abandonment  of  a  present  program. 

Table  XV  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  listed  by  provinces.  The 
information  in  this  table  would  seem  to  indicate  considerable  extension 
of  present  programs  in  Canada  with  no  report  of  restriction  or  abandon¬ 
ment  of  programs.  Moncton  reported  the  introduction  of  a  bilingual 
curriculum  in  Grade  IX,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  present  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  development  will  be  extended  gradually  to 
include  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII.  Toronto  reported  an  extension  of  the 
foreign  language  program  to  include  Russian  for  pupils  with  an  I.  Q.  of 
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TABLE  XV 

PLANS  FOR  INTRODUCING,  EXTENDING,  RESTRICTING, 
OR  ABANDONING  A  PROGRAM 


NOTE: 

a.  Introduction  of  a  program 

b.  Extension  of  a  present  program 

c.  Restriction  of  a  present  program 

d.  Abandonment  of  a  present  program 
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at  least  1^0  in  addition  to  the  present  program  in  French  and  German  for 
those  pupils  with  an  I.Q.  of  at  least  130.  These  programs  are  conducted 
on  Saturday  as  part  of  an  enrichment  program  for  gifted  children. 

XIII.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

Question  Seven  was  an  open-ended  question  asking  systems  to  list 
the  most  difficult  administrative  problems  encountered  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  second  language  program  in  elementary  and/or  junior  high 
school.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  problems  encountered  and  the  number 
of  times  each  was  reported.  Table  XVI  gives  the  suiranary  of  replies. 


TABLE  XVI 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  ESTABLISHING 
A  SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 


Problem 

No .  of  times 
reported 

1.  Adequate  supply  of  qualified  teachers 

2h 

2.  Articulation 

21 

3.  Scheduling  the  program 

7 

i;.  Cost  of  the  program,  development  of 
curriculum,  selection  of  students, 
restricting  the  program  to  the  gifted 

Each  of  these 
was  mentioned 
only  once 

The  figure  for  Articulation  (21)  was  obtained  by  referring  to 
Question  Four  as  well  as  to  Question  Seven.  If  only  Question  Seven  is 
included  in  this  figure  it  would  be  only  10.  Eleven  systems  commented 
on  it  in  Question  Four,  but  did  not  list  it  in  Question  Seven. 
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XIV.  REASONS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  PROGRAMS 

Question  Eight  asks  the  reasons  for  establishing  a  second 
language  program  where  such  is  in  existence.  Table  XVII  lists  the 
reasons  given  with  the  frequency  with  which  each  was  mentioned. 

TABLE  XVII 

REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  PROGRAM 

No.  of  times 

Reason  reported 

1.  Bilingual  community  11 

2.  Cultural  5 

3.  Enrichment  for  superior  pupils  li 

iu  Community  pressures  li 

5.  Recently  discovered  knowledge  about 

learning  a  second  language  early  in  life  k 

6.  Experimental  purposes  3 

7.  Other: 

better  preparation  for  university  1 

prepration  for  adult  life  1 

improve  secondary  school  French  1 

increased  interest  in  a  second  language  1 

increased  fluency  1 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I .  SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  survey  of  second 
language  programs  for  English-speaking  children  in  Grades  I  through  IX 
in  Canadian  schools.  The  following  summary  has  been  organized  according 
to  heading  which  appear  in  the  statement  of  purposes  of  the  study  on 
page  one. 

1.  Responsibility  of  each  of  the  following  authorities  with 
respect  to  second  language  programs  (a)  Department  of  Education,  (b)  School 
system,  and  (c)  School. 

(1)  Choice  of  language.  In  six  of  Canada <s  provinces  the 
decision  as  to  what  language  shall  be  taught  resides  with 
the  Department  of  Education.  In  three  provinces  a  choice  may 
be  made  locally  from  an  approved  list  supplied  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  In  only  one  province  is  there  unrestricted 
local  choice. 

(2)  Setting  the  curriculum.  In  the  provinces  of  Canada  where 
second  language  programs  are  required  or  permitted  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  developing  the  curriculum  rests  largely  with 
the  Department  of  Education,  although  there  are  indications 
that  local  authorities  may  adjust  the  curriculum  to  local 
needs.  Only  in  two  provinces  where  the  program  is  permitted 
are  the  local  school  systems  allowed  to  develop  their  own 
curriculum.  Curriculum  development  in  experimental  programs 
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appears  to  be  a  cooperative  venture  with  the  central 
authority  giving  guidance  and  assistance  to  the  local  system. 
(3)  Setting  standards  of  teacher  qualifications.  Where  programs 
are  required  the  setting  of  standards  of  teacher  qualification 
is  almost  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  the  central  authority. 
In  only  one  province  is  local  authority  granted.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  chief  qualification  required  other  than 
a  certificate  is  fluency,  it  seems  probably  that  evaluation 
of  this  ability  may  be  the  responsibility  of  local  systems. 
Where  programs  are  permitted  the  setting  of  standards  of 
teacher  qualifications  if  left  to  the  local  school  system. 

2.  Objectives  of  the  program.  Second  language  programs  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades,  whether  required  or  permitted 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  seem  to  stress  the  same  general  objec- 
tives.  The  programs  of  study  of  the  various  provinces  reveal  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives  are  the  most  common  ones? 

The  development  of 

(a)  Ability  to  understand  and  to  speak  the  language. 

(b)  Ability  to  read  and  to  write  the  language. 

Not  so  frequently  stated  are  two  other  objectives: 

(c)  A  good  basis  for  the  study  of  a  second  language  in 
high  school. 

(d)  An  interest  in  another  language  and  in  the  history,  life 
and  contributions  of  another  culture. 
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In  all  programs  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  aural-oral  approach 
for  about  the  first  two  years,  following  which  written  work  is  also 
stressed. 

Local  systems  gave  the  following  reasons,  listed  in  the  order  of 
frequency,  for  establishing  second  language  programs:  bilingual  com¬ 
munity,  cultural,  enrichment  for  superior  pupils,  community  pressures, 
recently  discovered  knowledge  about  learning  a  second  language  early  in 
life,  and  experimental  purposes. 

3.  Languages  taught.  French  is  the  most  frequently  taught  second 
language  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades  in  Canadian  schools. 
Where  Spanish,  German,  or  Latin  is  the  second  language  chosen,  it  usually 
appears  in  the  high  school  program.  These  conditions  appear  to  hold  true 
regardless  of  whether  the  central  or  local  authority  makes  the  decisions 
as  to  which  language  shall  be  taught  and  regardless  of  whether  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  required  or  permitted  by  central  or  local  authorities. 

In  Qualifications  of  teachers .  In  addition  to  regular  certifica¬ 
tion,  fluency  in  the  second  language  is  the  most  frequently  required 
qualification  of  the  teacher.  Special  certification  is  not  required  in 
any  province  and  special  courses  in  addition  to  regular  certification 
were  referred  to  in  only  two  provinces.  Qualifications  required  of 
teachers  seem  to  be  about  the  same  whether  programs  are  required  or 
permitted. 

"EypQs  of  teachers .  Second  language  programs  in  Canada  utilize 
the  services  of  the  regular  classroom  teacher,  the  specialist  and  the 
part-time  teacher.  Of  these  three  sources  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
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is  the  most  frequent  choice,  particularly  at  the  elementary  level. 

There  is  a  greater  tendency  to  use  the  services  of  a  specialist  in  the 
junior  high  school  grades.  Part-time  teachers  are  frequently  used  in 
both  the  elementary  and  the  junior  high  school  grades. 

6.  Grades  included  in  the  program.  Of  the  four  provinces  of 
Canada  in  which  a  second  language  is  required,  one  province  requires  it 
in  elementary  school  (Grades  III-VI),  one  requires  it  in  Grades  VII -IX, 
and  two  require  it  in  Grade  IX.  In  addition,  each  of  these  four  pro¬ 
vinces  permits  a  second  language  in  grades  below  those  in  which  a 
second  language  is  required.  Of  the  six  provinces  that  permit  second 
language  programs  but  do  not  require  them,  only  one  province  permits 
the  program  in  element ary  school,  the  other  five  limit  it  to  junior 
high  school.  It  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  second  language 
programs  in  Canada  are  at  the  junior  high  school  level  but  there  are 
strong  indications  of  extensive  experimentation  at  the  elementary 
school  level  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  extend  existing  programs  down¬ 
ward  through  the  grades. 

7.  Pupil  selection.  Second  language  programs  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  seem  to  have  a  slight  tendency  to  be  selective  in 
nature  rather  than  elective,  while  compulsory  programs  are  considerably 
less  popular.  Even  in  the  four  provinces  where  a  second  language  pro¬ 
gram  is  required,  selective  and  elective  programs  are  also  in  existence. 
■Where  selection  is  required,  the  criteria  used  are  always  of  an  academic 
nature,  such  as  scholastic  ability,  academic  achievement,  and  I.Q. 
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8.  Time  allotment.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  slightly 
more  time  to  be  spent  on  instruction  where  programs  are  required  by  the 
Department  of  Education  than  where  they  are  not.  The  average  time  for 
both  required  and  permitted  programs  is  approximately: 

65  minutes  per  week  in  Division  I 
100  minutes  per  week  in  Division  II 
135  minutes  per  week  in  junior  high  school. 

Instruction  is  usually  given  during  regular  school  hours.  No  clearly 
defined  answer  was  given  to  how  the  necessary  time  was  found  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  addition  of  a  second  language  program.  Presumably 
this  might  be  a  matter  of  scheduling  of  subjects  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  where  the  program  is  elective.  0ns  can  only  assume  that  this  problem 
has  been  met  at  the  elementary  level  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  on 
the  individual  teacher. 

9.  Articulation.  With  the  exception  of  one  province  (Quebec) 
where  there  is  a  compulsory  program  from  Grades  III  to  IX,  there  is  not 
a  continuous  program  through  elementary  and  junior  high  school.  Where 
elective  or  selective  programs  exist,  or  where  experimentation  is  being 
carried  on,  articulation  is  one  of  the  major  concerns. 

10.  Administrative  problems.  The  most  frequently  mentioned 
administrative  problems  are  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  teachers  and 
the  articulation  of  the  program.  Other  problems  mentioned  included 
development  of  curriculum  and  selection  of  students. 
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II.  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  position  which  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
forced  to  assume  in  international  affairs  has  made  many  statesmen, 
educationists,  and  laymen  aware  of  their  need  to  understand  other  peoples 
their  languages  and  their  cultures.  The  awareness  of  this  need  has  been 
a  strong  motivating  force  in  the  development  of  second  language  programs. 

2.  Research  concerning  the  age  at  which  children  can  most  readily 
learn  a  second  language  has  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  develop 
ment  of  second  language  programs,  particularly  in  the  elementary  school. 

3.  The  recently  developed  emphasis  on  differentiation  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  caused  some  people  to  look  to  second  language  programs  as  a 
suitable  source  of  enrichment  for  superior  children. 

h .  Dissatisfaction  with  the  achievements  of  many  students  in 
existing  secondary  school  language  programs,  particularly  with  respect 
to  their  ability  to  understand  and  to  speak  the  language,  has  caused 
serious  doubts  as  to  how  adequately  a  second  language  can  be  learned  in 
three  years  of  high  school. 

5.  There  is  insufficient  research  evidence  on  which  to  base  a 
decision  concerning  the  contribution  that  the  study  of  second  languages 
can  make  to  the  elementary  and/or  junior  high  school  program. 

6.  Public  interest  in  second  language  programs  has  created  a 
situation  which  demands  the  attention  and  consideration  of  local 
authorities,  Departments  of  Education,  and  Faculties  of  Education.  In 
spite  of  the  lack  of  research  evidence  as  to  what  is  actually  accom¬ 
plished  by  second  language  programs,  they  are  being  developed  and  will 
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possibly  increase  in  number  as  time  goes  on. 

7.  The  long  established  programs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  largely  those  which  have  been  designed  to: 

(a)  meet  the  needs  of  bilingual  communities,  or 

(b)  enrich  the  curriculum  for  superior  pupils. 

8.  Most  provinces  in  Canada  are  experiencing  an  increased 
activity  and  interest  in  second  language  programs  for  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  grades. 

9.  Second  language  programs  in  Canada  are  being  developed  largely 
through  the  initiative  of  local  school  systems  with  varying  degrees  of 
assistance,  encouragement,  and  guidance  from  the  Departments  of  Education. 

10.  Second  language  programs  being  developed  in  Canada  have 
encountered  the  following  major  administrative  difficulties: 

(a)  a  shortage  of  adequately  qualified  teachers 

(b)  articulation  of  the  program 

which  also  appear  to  be  major  administrative  problems  of  similar  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  United  States. 

III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Second  language  programs  in  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  should  be  permitted  by  the  central  authority,  but  not  required. 

2.  Local  school  systems  should  accept  considerable  responsibility 
for  developing  second  language  programs,  particularly  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  period. 
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3.  School  systems  should  give  very  careful  and  thorough  study  to 
all  the  implications  of  introducing  a  second  language  program  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  school  before  taking  any  definite  action. 

U.  Local  school  systems  which  plan  to  introduce  second  language 
programs  should  accept  the  following  responsibilities : 

(a)  to  develop  objectives  for  the  program  which  are 
acceptable  to  both  the  professional  staff  and  to  the 
general  public. 

(b)  to  develop  a  long-range  plan  for  the  program  in  terms 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers,  a  satisfactory  means 
of  articulating  the  program,  and  a  plan  for  financing 
the  additional  costs  resulting  from  the  program. 

(c)  to  institute  and  maintain  an  extensive  program  of  in- 
service  education  with  teachers  who  are  required  to  teach 
second  language  programs. 

(d)  to  make  careful  and  regular  evaluation  of  the  program 
in  terms  of  the  stated  objectives. 

5.  Departments  of  Education  and/or  teacher  training  institutions 
should  give  leadership  to  local  systems  in  developing  second  language 
programs  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  by  establishing  committees  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
existing  programs,  reviewing  the  current  professional 
literature  and  providing  to  school  systems  some  general 
guideline  to  assist  in  developing  programs. 
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(b)  by  providing  resource  people  to  assist  local  systems 
in  developing  programs. 

(c)  by  developing  teacher  training  courses  which  will  qualify 
teachers  to  accept  the  added  responsibilities  of  second 
language  programs. 

6.  Where  a  second  language  program  is  established  in  a  bilingual 
community,  school  systems  should  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of 
making  the  program  available  to  all  pupils. 

7.  Where  a  second  language  program  is  established  in  a  community 
in  which  there  is  no  minority  ethnic  group,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  making  the  program  a  source  of  enrichment  for  superior  pupils. 

8.  The  second  language  program  in  elementary  and/or  junior  high 
school  should  form  a  part  of  a  continuous  language  program  which  covers 
at  least  six  years  of  study. 

9.  The  possibilities  of  using  television  for  the  instruction  of 
both  pupils  and  teachers  in  second  language  programs  whould  be  thoroughly 
explored. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM  FOR  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  CHILDREN  IN 
GRADES  I  THROUGH  IX  IN  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 


(a)  Does  the  Department  of  Education  in  your  province  require  that  a 
foreign  language  be  taught  in  any  grades  from  I  through  IX  in  all 
schools? 

Yes  No 

(circle  appropriate  answer) 

(b)  Does  the  Department  of  Education  in  your  province  require  that  a 
foreign  language  be  taught  in  any  grades  from  I  through  IX  only  in 
certain  schools? 

Yes  No 

(circle  appropriate  answer) 

(c)  Does  the  Department  of  Education  permit  a  foreign  language  to  be 
taught  in  any  grades  from  I  through  IX  in  all  schools? 

Yes  No 

(circle  appropriate  answer) 


(d)  Does  the  Department  of  Education  permit  a  foreign  language  to  be 
taught  in  any  grades  from  I  through  IX  only  in  certain  schools? 

Yes  No 

(circle  appropriate  answer) 

(e)  If  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  required  in  any  grades 
from  I  through  IX,  circle  the  appropriate  grades  below: 

I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX 

(f)  If  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  permitted  in  any  grades 
from  I  through  IX,  circle  the  appropriate  grades  below: 

I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX 

(g)  In  your  province,  is  Grade  IX  considered  part  of  the  junior  high 
school  or  the  senior  high  school? 

Jr.  High  Sr.  High 
(circle  appropriate  one) 


Comments  -  (Please  add  here  any  comments  which  will  help  clarify  the 
information  given  above  in  (a)  to  (g)  inclusive) 
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2.  (a)  If  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  required  in  any  grades 

from  I  through  IX,  who  is  responsible  for  deciding  what  language 
shall  be  taught? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

—  Local  Community 

(check  appropriate  one) 

(b)  If  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  permitted  in  any  grades 
from  I  through  IX,  who  is  responsible  for  deciding  what  language 
shall  be  taught? 

--  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

—  Local  Community 

(check  appropriate  one) 

(c)  If  the  Department  of  Education  accepts  this  responsibility,  what 
foreign  language(s)  is/are  required? 


Comments  -(on  (a),  (b)  and  (c)) 


(d)  If  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  required,  who  accepts 
responsibility  for  setting  the  curriculum  for  the  foreign 
language(s)  in  Grades  I  through  IX? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

(check  appropriate  one) 
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(e)  If  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  permitted,  who 

accepts  the  responsibility  for  setting  the  curriculum  for  foreign 
languages  in  Grades  I  through  IX? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

(check  appropriate  one) 

N.B.  If  the  Department  of  Education  has  the  responsibility  for 
setting  the  curriculum,  please  forward  copies  of  the  curriculum 
guides  for  Grades  I  through  HI. 

Comments  -  (on  (d)  and  (e)) 


(f)  If  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  required,  who  sets  the 
standards  of  teacher  qualifications  for  Grades  I  through  IX? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

(check  appropriate  one) 


Comments 
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(g)  If  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  permitted,  who  sets  the 
standards  of  teacher  qualification  for  Grades  I  through  IX? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  Istaff) 

(check  appropriate  one) 


Comments  - 


(h)  If  the  Department  sets  the  standards  of  teacher  qualification 

where  a  foreign  language  is  required,  what  are  these  qualifications? 

—  Special  certificate 

—  Regular  certificate,  plus  special  course(s) 

—  Regular  certificate,  plus  fluency  in  the 
language 

—  No  certification,  but  superior  fluency  in  the 
language 
—  Other 

(check  appropriate  one) 


Comments  - 


(i)  If  the  Department  sets  the  standards  of  teacher  qualifications 

where  a  foreign  language  is  permitted,  what  are  these  qualifications? 

—  Special  certificate 

—  Regular  certificate,  plus  special  course(s) 

—  Regular  certificate,  plus  fluency  in  the 
language 

—  No  certification,  but  superior  fluency  in  the 
language 
—  Other 

(check  appropriate  one) 
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Comments  - 


( j )  What  person  usually  does  the  foreign  language  teaching? 

—  Specialist  teacher  whose  services  are 
shared  by  a  number  of  rooms  or  schools 
—  Regular  classroom  teacher 
—  Part-time  teacher 

(check  appropriate  one) 


Corranents  - 


(k)  When  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  required  by  the 

Department  of  Education,  what  is  the  average  instruction  time  per 
week  in  each  grade? 


Grades 

I, 

II T 

III, 

iv? 

V, 

VI, 

VII, 

VIII, 

IX 

Average  time  per 
week  in  minutes 

Comments  - 
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(1)  When  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  permitted,  what  is  the 
average  instruction  time  spent  per  week  in  each  grade? 


Grades 

I, 

11 1 

III, 

IV, 

v, 

VII, 

VIII, 

IX 

Average  time  per 
week  in  minutes 

Comments 


(m)  When  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  required  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  when  is  instruction  to  be  given? 


Grades 


During  regular 
class  periods 


During  noon 
hours 


After  school 
hours 


Other 


Comments  - 


I, 

II , 

III, 

IV, 

V? 

VI, 

VII, 

VIII, 

IX 
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(n)  When  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  is  permitted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  when  may  instruction  be  given?  Use 
check  marks. 


Grades 

During  regular 
class  periods 

During  noon 
hours 

After  school 
hours 


Other 


I, 

II T 

III, 

IV, 

V, 

VI, 

VII, 

VIII, 

IX 

Comments  - 


3.  Does  the  Department  of  Education  have  any  policy  with  respect  to  who 
may  study  foreign  languages  in  Grades  I  through  IX?  If  it  does,  please 
complete  the  following  table.  Use  check  marks. 


Grades 

I, 

II? 

Ill, 

iv? 

V, 

VI, 

vn? 

VIII, 

IX 

Compulsory  for 
all  students 

Students  may 
elect  to  study 
it 

Students  are  sel¬ 
ected  on  basis 
of  some  criteria 

If  students  are  selected,  please  give  the  criteria  used: 
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Comments  - 


U.  Does  the  foreign  language  program  in  Grades  I  through  IX  articulate 
with  the  senior  high  school  foreign  language  program?  Complete  the 
following  table  to  indicate  the  range  of  grades  in  which  a  foreign 
language  is  required  and  also  the  range  in  which  it  is  permitted. 
(Circle  appropriate  grades). 


A  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take 
French  in  Grades.. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

A  student  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  take 

French  in  Grades . . 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

Please  explain  any  articulation  between  programs  in  Grades  I -VI  and 
VII-IX,  and  X-XII.  Also  comment  on  the  table  above  if  necessary. 


5.  Does  the  Department  of  Education  encourage  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  in  Grades  I  through  IX  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Special  grant  to  school  offering  such  a  program?  Yes  No 

Comments  - 
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(b)  Auxiliary  services  in  the  form  of  radio  or  T.V. 

programs?  Yes  No 

Comments  - 


(c)  A  curriculum  coiranittee  to  study  the  problem  and 

make  recommendations?  Yes  No 

Comments  - 


(d)  The  teacher  training  institutions  in  the  province  offer 
courses  of  instruction  to  prepare  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  in: 

Grades  I -VI  Yes  No 

and/or  Grades  VII -IX  Yes  No 


Comments  - 


6.  Does  the  Department  of  Education  have  any  plans  relative  to  teaching 
a  foreign  language  in  any  of  the  grades  from  I  through  IX  with  res¬ 
pect  to: 

—  Introduction  of  a  program 
—  Extension  of  a  present  program 
—  Restriction  of  a  present  program 
—  Abandonment  of  a  present  program 
(check  appropriate  one(s)) 


Please  explain  and  comment  - 
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7.  If  a  program  of  foreign  language  instruction  has  been  established 
in  any  grades  from  I  through  IX,  what  have  been  the  most  difficult 
administrative  problems  encountered  in  its  establishment  and 
operation? 


8.  If  a  program  of  foreign  language  instruction  has  not  been  established 
in  any  grades  from  I  through  IX  and  is  not  planned,  what  reasons 
would  you  suggest  for  such  a  decision? 
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9.  Please  list  below  the  names  of  some  school  systems  in  your  province 
where  a  program  of  foreign  language  teaching  is  being  carried  on  in 
ary  grades  from  I  through  IX.  We  would  like  the  list  to  include 
schools  where  such  a  program  is  well  established,  others  where  it 
is  something  of  an  innovation  or  on  an  experimental  basis.  We 
would  also  like  to  have  both  urban  and  rural  schools  included. 

School  Address  Person  to  contact 


10.  General  Comments  (Please  use  this  space,  and  reverse  side  of  sheet, 
if  necessary,  to  make  any  additional  comments  which  are  relevant  and 
which  might  help  interpret  the  present  status  of  foreign  languages 
in  Grade  I  through  IX  in  your  province.) 
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APPENDIX  B 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


1  1  XM  IA 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM  FOR  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  CHILDREN  IN 
GRADES  I  THROUGH  IX  IN  CANADIAN  SCHOOLS 


1.  (a)  Does  your  school  system  require  that  a  second  language  be  taught 

in  any  grades  from  I  through  IX  in  all  schools? 

Yes  No 

(circle  appropriate  answer) 

(b)  Does  your  school  system  require  that  a  second  language  be  taught 
in  any  grades  from  I  through  IX  only  in  certain  schools? 

Yes  No 

(circle  appropriate  answer) 

(c)  Does  your  school  system  permit  a  second  language  to  be  taught  in 
any  grades  from  I  through  IX  in  all  schools? 


Yes  No 

(circle  appropriate  answer) 

(d)  Does  your  school  system  permit  a  second  language  to  be  taught  in 
ary  grades  from  I  through  IX  only  in  certain  schools? 

Yes  No 

(circle  appropriate  answer) 

(e)  If  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  required  in  any  grades 
from  I  through  IX,  circle  the  appropriate  grades  below: 

I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX 

(f)  If  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  permitted  in  any  grades 
from  I  through  IX,  circle  the  appropriate  grades  below: 

I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX 

(g)  In  your  school  system,  is  Grade  IX  considered  part  of  the  junior 
high  school  or  the  senior  high  school? 

Jr.  High  Sr.  High 
(circle  appropriate  one) 

Comments  -  (Please  add  here  any  comments  which  will  help  clarify  the 
information  given  above  in  (a)  to  (g)  inclusive) 
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Comments  (continued) 


2.  (a)  If  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  required  in  any  grades 

from  I  through  IX  in  your  system,  who  is  responsible  for 
deciding  what  language  shall  be  taught? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

—  Local  Community 

(check  appropriate  one) 

(b)  If  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  permitted  in  any  grades 
from  I  through  IX  in  your  system,  who  is  responsible  for 
deciding  what  language  shall  be  taught? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

—  Local  Community 

(check  appropriate  one) 

(c)  If  your  school  system  accepts  this  responsibility,  what  second 
language ( s )  is/ are  required? 


Language 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Comments  -  (on  (a),  (b)  and  (c)) 


(d)  (i)  If  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  required,  who  accepts 
responsibility  for  setting  the  curriculum  for  the  second 
language(s)  in  Grades  I  through  IX? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

—  Special  committee 
—  Individual  teachers 

(check  appropriate  one) 
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(ii)  If  a  curriculum  has  been  developed,  who  developed  it? 
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(iii)  If  a  curriculum  is  being  developed,  who  is  developing  it? 


(e)  (i)  If  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  permitted,  who 

accepts  the  responsibility  for  setting  the  curriculum  for 
second  languages  in  Grades  I  through  IX? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

—  Special  committee 
—  Individual  teachers 

(check  appropriate  one) 

(ii)  If  a  curriculum  has  been  developed,  who  developed  it? 


(iii)  If  a  curriculum  is  being  developed,  who  is  developing  it? 


N.B.  If  your  school  system  has  the  responsibility  for  setting 
the  curriculum,  please  forward  copies  of  the  curriculum 
guides  for  Grades  I  through  IX,  if  possible. 

Comments  -  (on  (d)  and  (e)} 
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(f)  If  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  required ,  who  sets  the 
standards  of  teacher  qualifications  for  Grades  I  through  IX? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

(check  appropriate  one) 


Comments  - 


(g)  If  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  permitted,  who  sets  the 
standards  of  teacher  qualification  for  Grades  I  through  IX? 

—  Department  of  Education  (central  authority) 

—  Board  of  Education  (local  authority) 

—  Local  School  (principal  and  staff) 

(check  appropriate  one) 


Comments  - 


(h)  Where  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  required,  what 
standards  of  qualification  must  the  teacher  possess? 

—  Special  certificate 

—  Regular  certificate,  plus  special  course(s) 

—  Regular  certificate,  plus  fluency  in  the 
language 

—  No  certification,  but  superior  fluency  in  the 
language 
—  Other 

(check  appropriate  one) 

Comments  - 
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(i)  Where  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  permitted,  what 
standards  of  qualification  must  the  teacher  possess? 

—  Special  certificate 

—  Regular  certificate,  plus  special  course(s) 

—  Regular  certificate,  plus  fluency  in  the 
language 

—  No  certification,  but  superior  fluency  in  tte 
language 
—  Other 

(check  appropriate  one) 


Comments  - 


( j )  What  person  usually  does  the  second  language  teaching? 

—  Specialist  teacher  whose  services  are 

shared  by  a  number  of  rooms  or  schools 
—  Regular  classroom  teacher 
—  Part-time  teacher 

(check  appropriate  one) 

Comments  - 


(k)  When  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  required,  what  is  the 
average  instruction  time  per  week  in  each  grade? 


Grades 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Average  time  per 
week  in  minutes 

Comments 
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(1)  When  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  permitted,  what  is  the 
average  instruction  time  spent  per  week  in  each  grade? 


Grades 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI 

VIII 

IX 

Average  time  per 
week  in  minutes 

Comments 


(m)  When  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  required,  when  is 
instruction  to  be  given? 

Grades 

During  regular 
class  periods 

During  noon  hours 

After  school  hours 


Other 


If  a  second  language  is  taught  during  the  regular  school  day, 
what  subject(s)  area(s)  was/were  curtailed? 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Comment  s 
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(n)  When  the  teaching  of  a  second  language  is  permitted,  when  may- 
instruction  be  given?  Use  check  marks. 

Grades 

During  regular 
class  periods 

During  noon  hours 

After  school  hours 

Other 

Comments  - 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

3.  Does  your  school  system  have  any  policy  with  respect  to  who  may  study 
second  languages  in  Grades  I  through  IX?  If  it  does,  please  complete 
the  following  table.  Use  check  marks. 


Grades 


Compulsory  for  all 
students 


Students  may  elect 
to  study  it 

Students  are  selected 
on  basis  of  some 
criteria 


If  students  are  selected,  please  give  the  criteria  used: 


I 
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IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Comments 
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ii.  Does  the  second  language  program  in  Grades  I  through  IX  articulate 
with  the  senior  high  school  second  language  program?  Complete  the 
following  table  to  indicate  the  range  of  grades  in  x^hich  a  second 
language  is  required  and  also  the  range  in  which  it  is  permitted. 
(Circle  appropriate  grades). 


A  student  is  required 
to  take  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  in  Grades  . . . 

A  student  is  permitted 
to  take  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  in  Grades  . . . 

Please  explain  any  articulation  between  programs  in  Grades  I-VI  and 
VTI-IX,  and  X-XII.  Also  comment  on  the  table  above,  particularly  ifmore 
than  one  second  language  is  required  or  permitted. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

5.  Does  your  school  system  encourage  the  teaching  of  a  second  language 
in  Grades  I  through  IX  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Special  grant  to  school  offering  such  a  program?  Yes  No 


Comments 
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(b)  Auxiliary  services  in  the  form  of  radio  or  T.V.  programs?  Yes  No 
Comments  - 


(c)  A  central  committee  to  study  the  problems  and  make 

recommendations?  Yes  No 

Comments  - 


6.  Does  your  school  system  have  any  plans  relative  to  teaching  a  second 
language  in  any  of  the  grades  from  I  through  IX  with  respect  to: 

—  Introduction  of  a  program 
—  Extension  of  a  present  program 
—  Restriction  of  a  present  program 
—  Abandonment  of  a  present  program 

(check  appropriate  one(s)) 


Please  explain  and  comment  - 
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7.  If  a  program  of  second  language  instruction  has  been  established  in 
any  grades  from  I  through  IX,  what  have  been  the  most  difficult 
administrative  problems  encountered  in  its  establishment  and  operation? 


8.  If  a  program  of  second  language  instruction  has  been  established  in 
any  grades  from  I  through  IX,  why  was  it  undertaken? 
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9.  General  Comments.  Please  use  this  space  to  make  any  additional 
comments  which  are  relevant  and  which  might  help  interpret  the 
present  status  of  teaching  second  languages  in  Grades  I  through  IX 
in  your  school  system. 
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